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Literature. 


AMY WENTWORTH. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


Her fingers shame the ivory k 
er dance so light alouy. a 

The bloom upon her partec ifn 
Is sweeter than the song. 


oO ae suitor, spare thy smiles! 
er thoughts are not of ties: 
She better loves the salted wind, 
The voices of the sea. 


Her heart is like an outbound ship 
‘That at its anchor swings ; 

The murmur of the stranded shell 
Is in the song she sings. 


She sings, and, smiling, hears her praise, 
But dreams the while of one 

Who watches from his sea-blown deck 
The icebergs in the sun. 


She questions all the winds that blow, 
And every fog-wreath din, 

And bids the sea-birds flying north 
Bear messages to him. 


She speeds them with the thanks of men 
He perilled life to save, 

And grateful prayers like holy oil 
To smooth for him the wave. 


Brown Viking of the fishing-smack ! 
Fair toast of all the town l— 

The yo oly erkin ill beseems 
The lady’s silken gown! 


But ne’er shall Amy Wentworth wear 
For him the blush of shame 

Who dares to set his manly gifts 
Against her ancient name. 


The stream is brightest at its spring, 
And blood is not like wine ; 

Nor honored less than he who heirs 
Is he who founds a line. 


Full lightly shall the prize be won, 
If love be Fortune’s spur ; 

And never maiden stoops to him 
Who lifts himself to her. 


Her home is brave in J; Street, 
With stately stair-ways worn 

By feet of old Colonial knights 
And ladies gentle-born. 


Still green about its ample porch 
The English ivy tines,» 

Trained back to show in English oak 
The herald’s carven signs. 


And on her, from the wainscot old, 
Ancestral faces frown,— 

And this bas worn the soldier’s sword, 
And that the judge’s gown. 


Bot, strong of will and proud as 4 
She watks the gallery-floor Ries 

As if she trod her sailor’s deck 
By stormy r! 

The sweet-brier blooms on Kittery-side, 
And green are Elliott’s bowers ; 

Her garden is the led beach, 

mosses are her flowers. 


She looks across the harbour-bar 
To see the white gulls fly, 


“iofe el daaging ey. 


And masts of beaten gold ! 
Oh, rank is good, and gold is fair, 
And high and low tate ill; 


But love has never known a law 
Beyond its own sweet wil! !—Atlantic Monthly. 


MORE NOTES FROM NUMIDIA. 
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the same time he hits off the precios, plvste to _give the best 
idea uf the features of this wond spot. Up above the 
palm-trees of the them from the north and 
west, rises a giant wall of limestone nearly eight hundred feet 
high, and over this tower the distant heights of the Djebel Mit- 
lili. Right and left this wall runs for miles, a line of grey pre- 
—- without a break, except the deeply-cut jag notch 
where the Wed el Kantara, the “Stream of the Bridge,” like 
& youth impatient of home restraint, bursts its way through 
the barrier, and sets out to see the world and find a sandy 
grave in the thirsty plains of Sahara\, At his first entrance 
into life the palms cluster round him like fair Dalilahs, bend- 
ing their graceful heads over him, dipping their long tresses 
in his waters, as he winds among them, whispering softly to 
him, shading him tenderly from the noon-day sun, and then, 
as soon as they have had all they want of him, they leave him 
to wander alone over the barren plain and to die of prowataure 
absorption in a bibulous soil. From the high bank behind the 
Caravanserai, you look out over a sea of dark glossy green, 
flecked with the lighter tints of the fig and pomegranate, and, 
in autumn, bensael gma of gold from the clusters of ripe dates 
that hang ben the feathery branches. Through long co- 
lonnades of slender stems, you catch glimpses of a tangled 
wilderness of Arab gardens strewed with melons, gourds, 
pumpkins, and cucumbers; and here and there, peering 
through the plumy tops of the palm trees, rise the white- 
washed domes of the marabouts, and the square brown watch- 
towers of the hidden town. Down through the middle of this 
fair garden flows the Wel el Kantara, lolling lazily upon its 
bed, stretching itself out into scores of rivulets, taking every 
opportunity of loitering on its way, as if loth to leave those 
oe shades. Once it was my fortune to see it in a differ- 
ent mood. All day long the heat had been excessive, even 
for the Sahara. What little breeze there was, came like a blast 
fresh from a finishing academy of furnaces, and a hot yellow 
haze bung overhead, as if the sky was charged with cu 
powder. I had strolled out into the plain to a spot where 
had seen some gazelles a day or two before, but there was 
something in the air that e me indifferent to the chance of 
spent ome certain cost of exertion. I do ay aye I | sapped 
ave energy enough to attempt a s a e ap- 
peared within two hundred rds of me. I tried eyath in a 
favourite pool in the river, but the water was almost tepid: 
There was nothing for it but to turn in and lie down. The 
caravanserai generally had yielded to the influence of the day. 
The “ humans,” as American writers call them, had all gone 
to sleep; the horses and mules had lost their appetites, and 
stood meditating over their fodder with drooping heads and 
pendulous ears; the cocks and hens, persuaded that some 
great tribulation was coming on the earth, had suddenly 
grown serious, and were preparing themselves for another 
world in one of the sheds; the only creature that gave any 
signs of animation was a fatuous old goat, tethered in the cor- 
ner of the yard, who evidentl thought that the temperature 
was meant as a personal affront to him, and stamped, and 
shook his head, and bleated petulantly, as if he could not and 


would not stand it. As I lay on my bed for about the 
tenth time how d’Artagnan and the Trois M res rode 
out of Paris, there came from outside a * ai, ai,” fol- 


lowed by a low roaring sound quite indescribable. There was 
& general turn out to the bank behind the caravanserai, where 
we found half the of El Kanitara already assembled. 
It was a won scene that met oureyes. In our own im- 
mediate neighbourhood all was as before, dry, hot, and glaring, 
but high up on the distant mountain-tops there was wild wor 
coing on. All along the ridges of the Mitlili and over the 
-Lusess, great masses of indigo-coloured clouds were rolli 
about furiously, darting out streams of steel-blue lightning, an: 
pouring down curtains of rain that chased each other along 
the sides of the ravines. 

But it was not the distant thunderstorm that had produced 
the panic; it was the river. At our feet it flowed along in its 
usual placid way, but up towards the bridge there was what 

to be a dark wall stretching across from bank to bank, 
and bearing down on us with a low sullen roar. On it came, 
a hi wave crowned with muddy foam and followed by a 
mad jumble of uprooted trees, bushes, beams of timber, pieces 
of mud wall, among which spun and whirled pumpkins and 
melons, and quite a marketfull of garden produce; and as it 
passed, the palm trees, shaken by some current of air, bowed 
their heads, as if deprecating its anger. A pair of unluck 
mules who had gone down into the bed of the river for le 
and refreshment, lost all nce of mind when the flood 
came roaring at them a cornerof the bank. They made 
frantic efforts to get out of its way, but it sprang on them, and 


Algerian caravanserai is a thing sui generis, and that at 
good specimen. It is simply a large 
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its grandeur and beauty, at 





lishment, constitute the whole E 
to the indigéne in the p 
by the simple force of 
influence over the Arabs of El 
a colonel commandant, with a garrison of five hundred men. 
Besides being a general referee and counsellor, he is a kind of 
bee without a portfolio, cadi without office, and hakina in or- 
na} 
troublesome one. Ophthalmia is vi 
tara, as it is in most towns of the 
towards sundown a troop of Arabs, chiefly women and chil- 
dren, came up to the gate of the caravanserai, where M. Fou- 
quet sat waiting for them, with a strip of 
sulphate of zinc. 
Arab women, lean, and brown, and weird-looking, with their 
koh}-stained eyelids and henna-tipped fingers, and p' 


matron,” whom he mentions b eA ay Bove da El) Kantara, 
were to become to me esteemed friends, of w hospitalities 
I shall always have a grateful recollection. To Madame Fou- 
quet I owe more than this; for I am conscious of having done 
her great injustice at first. When 

yr gt ed breakfast on her mind, the passengers were hungry 
a 


I first saw her, she had the 
clamorous, and, in a word, Madame Fouquet was “put 


out,” and exhibited that briskness of manner which is consi- 
dered to be a characteristic of the “tartar.” 
prudent precaution, in home as well as foreign travel, 
to conciliate the womankind and the dogs the first thing on 
coming into a strange house. Omit this, and it is impossible 
for you to feel thoroughly at home afterwards. 
proceeded after breakfast to humble myself in 
quet’s sight, to explain to her that I was not, as those others, 
a seeker after unattainable luxuries, a 
forts, but in all things submissive to 
to accept thankfully any benefits it might be her pleasure to 
bestow. But it was quite unnecessary : the source of irritation 
had been removed, and Madame Fouquet appeared the kind, 
good-humoured soul nature had made, and diligence breakfasts 
could only temporarily ruffle. 


It is always a 


I 
Madame Fou- 


imbler at present com- 
r authority, and ready 


and dili 

This worthy couple, together with the gargon of the estab- 
population, which is 
rtion of one toa thousand. But 


M. Fouquet has obtained an 
Mentinws greater than if he was 


tothetown. The latter office seemed to bea sufficiently 
prevalent at El Kan- 
and every evening 


tand a bottle of 
It was.a group worthy of Carl Haag; the 
rofusion of 


th, tawe ts; the poor little patients squat! 








or 


in rows, bandaged as to the eyes, as iffor a dreary game 
blindman’s buff, and displaying all that redundancy of stomach 
and attenuation of limb for which Arab childhood 

ble ; and in the middle, the jolly, rosy face and burly figure of 
the doctor. , carpet, 
and while M. Fouquet dropped the zinc solution into the eye, 
the women, with a heroic disregard of the 
feel themselves, and no doubt fancying that the greater the 
suffering the greater the chance of cure, rubbed the eyelids to- 
gether vigorously, amid the yells and straggles of the little 


is remarka- 
One by one the patients lay down on the 
they did not 


wretch under operation. J 
There was one little chap that made a t impression on 
me. ety Rake a yee a coed yor ex- 
ression, and he sat waiting for turn cross- up- 
right, with his hands on his knees, more like a Hindoo idol 
than I had thought it possible for a human 
When his turn came, instead of being 


Es 
3 


eyes could give him no help, he furtively tasted and smelt 
money, looking humiliatingly like a monkey while 
and then, with the genuineness of the donation, 
turned in what he supposed to be the direction of the 
and grinned a grin that showed 


first, he clearly did not know what to make ot them ; 
sites ee wet Sane aah 
i 


i 


soul of al plastered 
im-stems 

dows, of vedi air-holes, of tantastic 
is generally a kind of vestibule, with mud benches round it, on 
which the master of the house carries on his trade, whatever 
it may be; and beyond this, you catch glimpses of an open 
court, and of one or two other rooms, where the women sit 
ogee corn for to-morrow’s kouskous. 
id classes of 


of a road or across a doorway. I had a narrow escape myself 
t coming out of a native café, the threshold of 
locked up by an obstruction A 
French gentleman who was follo 
body of the musing an 
a that lay conveniently in 
depths of which he was heard 


a eg 
phn din th eee yam 
not a livin; pular —— but the e of some 
leader of at ang ee the Moslems, who has 
in some way invested the building with an odour of sanctity ; 
an odour which, after some slight experience, I am compelled 
to describe as musty. About well-to-do marabouts there is 
always a tendency to commit excesses in whitewash, and an 
assumption of cheerful piety which reminds one rather of the 
School of Architecture; but the poor ones have a 


ahserai nak of haber methodism, and give one the idea of Dissent- 
ing dirt- 
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tall and spare, and sinewy rather than muscular, he was some- 
what under the middle height, with brawny shoulders, power- 
ful arms, and the best pair of legs I ever saw under an Arab, 
who, as a rule, is miserably spindle-shanked, and, in- 
stead of a calf, has a kind of swelling like a small cocoa-nut a 
little below the back of his knee. His chief recommendations 
were that he was the greatest hunter and best mountaineer in 
the place, and also that he spokea little French. That he had 
another I did not know till rwards, when a chance comer 
to El Kantara hinted mysteriously something about his hav- 
ing been in trouble with the authorities, and having under- 
ne certain terms of travaux forcés in co uence of an un- 
controllable proclivity tow homicide. hat amount ot 
truth there may have been in the story I cannot say, and I 
—~ = it a ae ayn poe Amar a ee 
spoken uently of having “ travaillé bezzef”—worked a grea 
deal—at Lambessa. But ar the time I heard it, Amar and I 
had become fast friends. We had eaten out of the same wal- 
let and drunk out of the same cup. We had climbed many a 
mountain-side, enjoyed many a siesta under the shade of the 
rocks, looked on many a wild and beautiful scene together; 
in short, there existed between us a strong mountaineering 
fellowship not easily to be broken down, and I don’t think it 
would have shaken my feeling of confidence in the worthy 
fellow if he had been proved to have been steeped in blood up 
tothe elbows. In the case of an Arab, an infirmity of this sort 
ar, nothing of the general qualities of the man. It is perhaps 
at to be lored, as a slight tendency to drink might be 
in the case of a European; but it does not prevent him from 
being a most estimable character generally ; and if he serves 
you in any capacity, all you have to do is to take care, for 
your own sake as well as for his, not to tempt him to err. I 
think even the French, with all their anxiety to engraft Euro- 
pean ideas on the Arab mind, are convinced of this, aud visit 
all offences of this sort, short of actual deliberate murder, with 
as light sentences as are consistent with the preservation of 
order. When I think of Amar’s broad good-humoured face, I 
feel that if he was a homicide—and I must say I can’t bring 
myself to believe it—it was simply the effect of early bad ex- 
ample, and of coming of a race that sets a low value on human 
life, not because of any natural bias in the man. 

The expedition on which I had set my heart was an explo- 
ration of the Djebel Mitlili, the great mountain of the El Kan- 
tara district, which, from the glimpse I had got of it, seemed 
to promise well for wild scenery. The idea, however, met 
with strong opposition from Amar. He represented the diffi- 
culties as enor.nous, and the precipices to be scaled as some- 
thing terrific. He even took me down into the town, and 
there mentioned the scheme to a council of grave old sachems, 
who all received it with derision. One of them, taking the 
wall of the house in front of which they sat as an illustration, 
asked if I could walk up that, anting that the sides of the 
Mitlili were “ kifkif”—just that sort of thing. I replied by 
pointing out a low wall close by, from which there ran an- 
other a little higher, from which latter the top of the house in 
arsbaly “—_ easily a and intimated that I noes 

y some corresponding way to the top of the 
haw 4 seemed to think Pree 4 might be something 
in that, but on the whole adhered to the original proposition, 
that the footing on the Mitlili was “ makash bono”—not at all 
Imay here observe that this word—strictly “ makansh,” 
at pronounced “ makash”—is one of the words which no gen- 
tleman’s vocabulary in Algeria should be without. Besides its 
everyday use as a simple mages, it serves, according to into- 
nation, for Gammon! St Nonsense! Not a bit of it, You 
never made a greater mistake in your life, Dear me, Bless my 
—_, You don’t mean to say so, You needn’t try to humbug 
me, I’m not such a fool as I look, &c., &. ith this and 
“kifkif” (to be employed in all cases where a comparison of 
any sort is to be instituted), and about a dozen more, the wan- 
derer among the Arabs will be like Miss Pratt of Milby, 
“competent to conduct a conversation on any topic what- 
ever.” 

I confess the arguments advanced against exploring the Mitli- 
li had an effect the opposite of that intended, and strengthened 
my determination to have a look at these tremendous cliffs be- 
fore I left. But as I had plenty of time before me, I allowed 
myself to be put down for the present, and adopted Amar’s 
amendment, that we should have a day or two on the range 
at the opposite side of the plain, one of the last spurs of the 
Auress running out into the Sahara. There, he said, we 
should find just as fine scenery, and, what he evidently consi- 
dered much better, plenty of Feshtall. The Feshtall is the 
maned mouffion of the Atlas, the sageaghes of the old wri- 
ters, the “ Aoudad” of modern naturalists. The latter is 
always said to be its Arab name, but I never once found that 
it was recognised by the Arabs, who invariably called the ani- 
have given. He is a magnificent wild 

the Sardinian moufflon, and ap- 
more nearly to the Bighorn of the Rocky Mountains. 

n an old male the horns are sometimes of enormous dimen- 
sions. I have seen some that must have been more than two 
feet in length, following the curve, and were thicker at the 
base than a man’sarm. But his distinguishing feature is the 
thick flowing mane of light yellow hair, which begins just 
under the jaws, and extends along the front of the neck and 
to the knees, sometimes in a we!l-grown specimen actu- 
sweeping the ground. Those who have seen the noble 

in the gardens in the Regent's Park will admit that he is 
= any sportsman might be proud to hunt; but they can 

but a faint idea of the figure he makes in his native 
mountains as he stands on some lofty crag, his long mane 
waving in the breeze, and his head proudly thrown back as he 
snutfs the tainted air that tells of the neighbourhood of man, 
the heredi enemy of mutton. Still less can they i e 
the agility with which, when once he has satisfied hi of 
the quarter from which the enemy approaches, he carries that 
stout carcase of his up rocks that the boldest cragsman would 
at least look twice at before he attempted them, or the mar- 
vellous speed with which he dashes along | i 
barely a handsbreadth of footing.— To be conel next week, 


—_— -s>—_—_ 


A BIT OF LEINSTER FOLK-LORE. 


bay | “7. & poor widow woman lived down near the iron 
forge, by Enniscorthy, and she was so poor, she had no clothes 
to put on her son ; so she used to fix him in the ash-hole, near 
the fire, and pile the warm ashes about him; and according 
as he grew up, she sunk the pit deeper. At last, by hook or 
crook, she got a goat-skin, and fastened it round his waist, 
and he felt quite grand, and took a walk down the street. So 
she says to him next morning, “Tom, you thief, you never 
done any good yet, and you six foot high, and past nineteen | 
—take that rope, and bring me a bresna from the wood.” 
Mever say’t twice, Mother,” says Tom— here goes.” 
When he had it gathered and tied, what should come up 
ba a t, nine foot high, and made a lick of a club at 
him. become Tom, he jumped a-one side, and pi 


made him kiss the clod. “If you have e’er a prayer,” says 
Tom, “ now’s the time to say it, before I make brishe of you.” 
“T have no prayers,” says the giant; “but if you — my 
life I'll give you that club; and as long as you keep sin, 
you'll win every battle you ever fight with it.” 

Tom made no bones about letting him off; and as soon as 
he got the club in his hands, he sat down on the bresna, and 
gave it a tap with the kippeen, and says, “ Bresna, I had great 
trouble gathering you, and run the risk of my life for you; 
the least you can do is to carry me home.” And, sure enough, 
the wind o’ the word was all it wanted. It went off through 
the wood, groaning and cracking, till it came to the widow's 
door. 

Well, when the sticks were all burned, Tom was sent off 
again to pick more sprigs ; and this time, he had to fight with 
a giant that had two heads on him. Tom had a little more 
trouble with him—that’s all; and the prayers he said, was to 
give Tom a fife, that nobody could help dancing when he was 
playing it. Begonies, he made the big fagot dance home, with 
himself sitting on it. Well, if you were to count all the steps 
from this to Dublin, dickens a bit you'd ever arrive there. 
The next giant was a beautiful boy with three heads on him. 
He had neither pte nor catechism no more nor the others ; 
and so he gave Tom a bottle of green ointment, that wouldn't 
let you be burned, nor scalded, nor wounded. “ And now,” 
says he, “there’s no more of us. You may come and gather 
sticks here till little Lunacy Day in Harvest, without giant or 
fairy-man to disturb you.” 

ell now, Tom was prouder nor ten paycocks, and used to 
take a walk down street in the heel of the evening; but some 
o’ the little boys had no more manners than if they were Dub- 
lin jackeens, and put out their tongues at Tom’s club and 
Tom's goat-skin. He didn’t like that at all, and it would be 
mean to give one of them aclout. At last what should come 
through the town but a kind of bellman, only its a big bugle 
he had, and a huntsman’s cap on his head, and a kind of 
a painted shirt. So this—he wasn’t a bellman, and I don’t 
know what to call him—bugle-man, maybe, proclaimed that 
the king of Dublin's daughter was so melancholy that she 
didn’t give a laugh for seven years, and that her father would 
grant her in marriage to whoever would make her laugh three 
times, “That's the very thing for me to try,” says Tom; and 
so, without burning any more daylight, he kissed his mother, 
curled his club at the little boys, and off he set along the yalla 
highroad to the town of Dublin. 

At last Tom came to one of the city gates, and the guards 
laughed and cursed at him, instead of letting him in. Tom 
stood it all for a little time, but at last one of them—out of fun, 
as he said—drove his bagnet half an inch or so into his side. 
Tom done nothing but take the fellow by the scruff o’ the 
neck and the waistband of his corduroys, and fling him into 
the canal. Some run to pull the fellow out, and others to let 
manners into the vul, n with their swords and daggers; 
but a tap from his club sent them headlong into the moat or 
dow. on the stones, and they were soon begging him to stay 
his hands. 

So at last one of them was glad enough to show Tom the 
way to the yard; and there was the king, and the 
queen, and the princess, in a gallery, looking at all sorts of 
wrestling, and sword-playing, and rinka-fadhas (long dances), 
and mumming, all to please the princess; but not a smile ever 
came over her handsome face. 

Well, they all 0 go when they seen the young giant, with 
his boy’s face, and his long black hair, and his short, curly 
beard—for his poor mother couldn’t afford to buy razhurs— 
and his great strong arms, and bare legs, and no covering but 
the goatskin that reached from his waist to his knees. Butan 
envious wizened basthard of a fellow, with a red head, that 
wished to be married to the princess, and didn’t like how she 
opened her eyes at Tom, came forward, and asked his business 
very snappishly. “My business,” says Tom, says he, “is to 
make the Peauiifal princess, God bless her, laugh three times.” 
“ Do you see all them merry fellows aud skilful swordsmen ?” 
says the other, “ that could eat you up with a in of salt, and 
not a mother’s soul of’em ever got a laugh from her these 
seven years.” So the fellows gatnered round Tom, and the 
bad man vated him till he told them he didn’t care a 
pinch of snuff for the whole bilin’ of em; let’em come on, six 
at a time, and try what they could do.” The king, that was 
too far off to hear what they were saying, asked what did 
the stranger want. “He wants,” says the red-headed fellow, 
“to make hares of your best men.” “Oh!” says the king, “if 
that’s the way, let one of ‘em turn out, and try his mettle.” 
So one stood forward, with sword and pot-lid, and made a ext 
at Tom. He struck the fellow’s elbow with the club, and up 
over their heads flew the sword, and down went the owner of 
it on the gravel from a thump he got on the helmet. Another 
took his place, and another, and another, and then half-a-dozen 
at once; and Tom sent swords, helmets, shields, and bodies, 
roll over and over, and themselves bawling out that they 
were kilt, and disabled, and damaged, and rabbing their poor 
elbows and hips, and limping away. Tom contrived not to 
kill any one; and the princess was so amused, that she let a 
great silvery laugh out of her that was heard over all the yard. 
“ King of Dublin,” says Tom, “I've quarter your daughter.” 
And the king didn’t know whether he was glad or sorry, and 
all the bl in the princess's heart run into her cheeks. 

So there was no more fighting that day, and Tom was in- 
vited to dine with the royal family. Next day Redhead told 
Tom of a wolf, the size of a tpn om heifer, that used to be 
serenading about the walls, and eating people and cattle; and 
said what a pleasure it would give the king to have it killed. 
“ With all my heart,” Tom; “send a jackeen to show me 
where he lives, and we'll see how he behaves to a stranger.” 
The princess was not well pleased, for Tom looked a different 

rson with fine clothes and a nice green birredh, over his 

ong curly hair, and besides he'd got one laugh out of her. 
However, the king gave his consent; and in an hour anda 
half the horrible wolf was walking into the palace-yard, and 
Tom a step or two behind, with his club on his shoulder, just 
as a shepherd would be walking after a pet lamb. 

The hing and queen and princess were up safe in their gal- 
lery, but the officers and le of the court that wor padrow- 
ling about the great bawn when they saw the big baste comi 
in, gave themselves up. and to make for doors an 
gates; and the wolf licked his chops as if he was saying, 
“ Wouldn't I enjoy a breakfast of a couple of yez!” The king 
shouted out, “O Cilla na Chreck an Gour, take away that ter- 
rible wolf, and you must have all my daughter;” but Tom 
didn’t mind him a bit. He pulled out his flute and began to 
play like vengeance; and dickens a man or boy in the yard 
but began shovelling away heel and toe, and the wolf himself 
was obliged to get on his hind legs and dance “ Tatther Jack 
Walsh” along with the rest. A good deal of the geet 
inside, and shut the doors, the way the hairy fellow w t 
pin them; but Tom kept playing, and the outsiders kept 





bd A corruption of an old word still in use—root, briser, “to 





P &rem-pike; and the first crack he gave the big fellow, he break. 


dancing and shonting, and the wolf kept dancing and roaring 
with the pain his legs were giving him: and all the time he 
had his eyes on ead that was shut out along with the 
rest. Wherever Redhead went, the wolf followed, and kept 
one eye on him and the other on Tom, to see if he would give 
him leave to eat him. But Tom shook his head, and never 
stop the tune, and Redhead never stopped dancing and 
bawling, and the wolf dancing and roaring, one leg UP and 
the other down, and he ready to drop out of his standing from 
fair tiresomeness. 

When the princess seen that there was no fear of an 
being kilt, she was so divarted by the stew that Redh 
in, that she gave another laugh ; and, well become Tom, 
out he cried, “ King of Dublin, I have two halves of your 
daughter.” “Oh, halves or alls,” says the king, “ put awa 
that divel of a wolf, and we'll see about it.” So Gilla put hi 
flute in his pocket, and says he to the baste that was sittin’ on 
his currabingo ready to faint, “ Walk off to your mountain, 
my fine fellow, and live like a respectable baste ; and if I ever 
find you come within seven miles of any town, I'll’——. He 
said no more, bat spit in his fist, and gave a flourish of his 
club. It was all the poor divel wanted; he put his tail be- 
tween his legs, and took to his pumps without looking at man 
or mortial, and neither sun, moon, or stars ever saw him in 
sight of Dublin again. 

At dinner every one laughed but the foxy fellow; and, sure 
enough, he was laying out how he'd settle poor Tom next day. 
“ Well, to be sure !” says he, “ King of Dublin, you are in luc 
There’s the Danes moidhering us to no end. D—— run to 
Lusk wid ’em! and if any one can save us from ’em it is this 
gentleman with the goat-skin. There is a flail hangin’ on the 
collar-beam in hell, and neither Dane nor devil can stand be- 
fore it.” “So,” says Tom to the king, “ will you let me have 
the other half of the princess if I bring you the flail ?” “ No, 
no!” says the princess; “I'd rather never be your wife than 
see you in that danger.” 

But Redhead whispered and nudged Tom about how shabb 
it would look to reneague the adventure. So he asked whic 
way he was to go, and Redhead directed him through a street 
where a great many bad women lived, and a great many shee- 
been houses were open, and away he set. 

Well, he travelled and’travelled, till he came in sight of the 
walls of hell; and, bedad, before he knocked at the gates, he 
rubbed himself over with the greenish ointment. hen he 
knocked, a hundred little imps popped their heads out through 
the bars, and axed him what he wanted. “I want to speak 
to the big divel of all,” says Tom: “ open the gate.” 

It wasn’t nae till the gate was thrune open, and the Ould 
Boy received Tom with bows and scrapes, and axed his busi- 
ness. “ My business isn’t much,” says Tom. “I only came 
for the loan of that flail that I see hanging on the collar-beam, 
for the King of Dublin to give a thrashing to the Danes.” 
“ Well,” says the other, “the Danes is much better customers 
to me, but since you walked so far I won't refuse. Hand that 
flail,” says he to a young imp, and he winked the far-off eye 
at the same time. So while some were barring the gates, the 
young devil climbed up, and took down the flail that had the 

andstaff and booltheen both made out of red-hot iron. The 
little vagabond was grinning to think how it would burn the 
hands off o’ Tom, but the dickens a burn it made on him no 
more nor if it was a good oaksapling. “ Thankee,” says Tom: 
“ Now would you open the (a for a body, and [ll give you 
nv more trouble.” “Oh, ho!” says Ould Nick, “Is that the 
way? It is easier getting inside them gates than getting out 

in. Take that tool from him, and give him a dose of the 
oil of stirrup.” So one fellow put out his claws to seize on the 
flail, but Tom gave him such a welt of it on the side of the 
head that he broke off one of his horns, and made him roar 
like a devil as he was. Well! they rushed at Tom, but he 
gave them, little and big, such a thrashing as they didn’t for- 
get fora while. At last says the ould thief ofall, rubbing his 
eibow, “ Let the fool out; and woe to whoever lets him in 
again, great or small.” 

So out marched Tom, and away with him without minding 
the shouting and cursing that they kept up at him from the 
tops of the walls; and when he got home to the big bawn of 
the palace, there never was such running and racing as to see 
himself and the flail. When he bad his story told, he laid 
down the flail on the stone steps, and bid no one for their lives 
to touch it. Ifthe king and queen and princess made much 
of him before, they made ten times more of him now; but 
Redhead, the mean scruffhound, stole over, and thought to 
catch hold of the flail to make an end of him. His fingers 
hardly touched it when he let a roar out of him us if heaven 
and earth were coming together, and kept flinging his arms 
about and dancing, that it was pitiful to look at Fim. Tom 
run at him as soon as he could rise, caught his hands in his 
own two, and rubbed them this way and that, and the burning 
pain left them before you could reckon one. Well, the poor 
fellow, between the pain that was only gone, and the comfort 
he was in, had the comicalest face that ever you see, it was such 
a mixtherum gatherum of laughing and crying. Every- 
body burst out a lnghing—te rincess could not stop no more 
than the rest; and then says Gilla, or Tom, “ Now ma’am, if 
there were fifty halves of you I hope you'll give me them all.” 
Well, the princess had no mock-modesty about her. She 
looked at her father, and by my word, she came over to Gilla, 
and put her two delicate hands into his two rough ones, and I 
wish it was myself was in his shoes that day ! 

Tom would not bring the flail into the palace. You may 
be sure no other body went near it; and when the early risers 
were passing next morning, they found two long clefts in the 
stone, where it was after burning itself an opening downwards, 
nobody could tell how far. But a messenger came in at noon, 
and said the Danes were so frightened when they heard of the 
flail coming into Dublin, that they got into their ships, and 
sailed away. 

Well, I suppose, before bee A were married, Gilla got some 
man like Pat of Tomenine to larn him the “ Principles 
of Politeness,” fluxions, gunn and fortification, decimal 
tractions, practice, and the rule of three direct, the way he'd 
be able to keep up a conversation with theroyal family. Whe- 
ther he ever lost his time larning them sciences, I'm not sure, 
but its as sure as fate that his mother never more saw avy 
want till the end of her days. 


JURIES. 


* * The earliest record we have of 4 jury trial was in the 
reign of William the Norman, in the county court of Kent, 
when a question of right as to land having arisen between 
Gundu!ph, Bishop of Rochester, who claimed it for the Church, 
and Pichet, sheriff of the shire, representing the king, it_was 
submitted to the judgment of twelve men on their oaths. Trial 
by jury is subsequently referred to in Magna Charta as one of 
the bulwarks of our li In very early times the verdict 
of eleven in 


Juror sent to Jail; buttla the reign of Edward the Third, & 


one 
was 








but, in the 
was settled that the verdict of less than twelve was a nullity, 
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and the court declared that the judge of assize ought to carry 


the jury about with him in a cart until they agreed. As a 
means of accelerating unanimity, juries were, in later times, 
deprived of light, fire, food, and drink. Indeed, this practice, 
which we fear justified, in his day, the expression of Pope— 
And wretches hang that jurymen may dine— 

to a certain extent still prevails. Within a very few years a 
special jury at Salisbury, who were locked up in very cold 
weather, having succeeded in striking a light, sent a message 
to the court that they had already burned all the chairs, and 
that the tables in the jury-room would very soon follow if they 
were not liberated. Another jury similarly enclosed in very 
hot weather, sent to request a little water, when a modern 
judge janet and facetiously determined that water was 
not drink ! 

Sir Thomas Smith, who wrote in the reign of Elizabeth, in 
his Commonwealth of England quaintly iaforms us that “ the 

arty with whom they have given their sentence giveth the 
inquest their dinner that day most commonly, and this is all 
they have for their labour.” This practice was probably suc- 
ceeded by paying the jury, and in the days of corruption, when 
jury-packing was the fashion in trials for what were deemed 
political libels and other crown prosecutions, it became a 
rather lucrative employment to serve ngeey on special 
juries. The members were selected from a favoured and pliant 
class, and received a guinea each for every verdict they re- 
turned. So completely were they considered hirelings, ‘that 
the body was well known in the courts as the guinea corps, 
and those composing it individually as being engaged in the 
guinea trade. 

The barbarous severity of our criminal code often perplexed 
the humanity of juries in former days, when the death of the 
culprit was considered the only expiation of what would be 
now deemed a trifling offence. wn to the reign of Queen 
Anne a person convicted of stealing to the value of twelve 
pence was liable to be hanged ; but such was the favour shown 
to the clerical orders, and their supposed acquisition of learn- 
ing, that before the unhappy culprit was sentenced he a 
mitted to plead the benefit of clergy. A cleric, appointed by 
the bishop of the diocese, attended every assizes, and upon his 
announcement “ Legit,” or “ Non Legit,” depended the fate of 
the convicted culprit. A book containing what was termed the 
“neck verse” was handed to the prisoner, and he was required 
to read it; if he could, he was declared entitled to the benefit, 
and his life spared; if he could not, he was executed. The 
wisdom and justice, as well as the gallantry of our ancestors, 
were sing larly displayed in their criminal regulations respect- 
ing the fair sex. Probably a female could not lawfull a 
clerk—women, therefore, were not entitled to claim the benefit 
of clergy, and accordingly when convicted of larceny, were in- 
variably hanged, whether they could read or not. hen the 
standard of capital criminality was subsequently raised to forty 
shillings, the severity of the law still imposed on juries the ne- 
cessity of reducing the value of the property stolen, and their 
consciences permitted of such latitude, that in the case of a 
woman indicted for stealing a ten-pound Bank of England 
note, the twelve men on their oaths found that the value of it 
was only thirty-nine shillings. This trifling with a solemn ob- 
ligation may, perhaps, be pardoned as a pious and merciful 
fraud, but the labours of the late Sir Samuel Romilly and the 
legislation of the late Sir Robert Peel at length rescued our 
criminal jurisprudence from the scandal, sin, and shame of such 
examples. 

A fearful responsibility at times attached to juries in con- 
victing and consigning to premature graves persons who 
proved afterwards to be innocent. The case in the state trials 
of Joan Pe and her two sons, executed at Gloucester, for 
the murder of William Harrison, who subsequently returned 
from the Continent, is familiar to most readers ; but there were 
many such, and the following very remarkable one, in which 
the circumstances would seem to have justified the jury, is but 
little known. A man of considerable property, in or near Lon- 
don, died, leaving an only child, a daughter, aged about 
eighteen, and by his will appointed his brother her guardian 
and sole executor. The will directed that if the daughter 
should die without having married, or if married without 
children, her fortuneshould go to the uncle, whose interest was 
therefore supposed to be incompatible with that of the niece. 
Several of the relatives, discontented with the father’s ultimate 
disposition, threw out dark hints that they ought not to live 
together ; notwithstanding which, the uncle removed the niece 
to his own residence, near Epping Forest. They were both 
seen one day walking together in the forest, but the young 
lady suddenly disappeared, and the uncle declared that he had 
sought her as soon as he had missed her, and knew not whither 
she had gone, or what had become of her. is account was 
considered improbable, and appearances being clearly sus- 
picious, he was arrested and brought before a magistrate, 
where other circumstances, which were hourly coming to light, 
rendered his position serious. A young gentleman from the 
neighbourhood had been paying his addresses to her, and it 
was stated, and generally believed, that he had gone a few 
days before she had been missed on a journey to the north, she 
having declared that she would marry him on hisreturn. The 
uncle had repeatedly expressed his disapprobation of the 
match, and she had loudly reproached him with unkindness 
and abuse of his authority over her as his ward. A woman 
was produced, who swore that about eleven o'clock in the 
forenoon of the day the niece was missed she was passing 
through the forest, and heard a young lady's voice earnestly 
expostulating with a gentleman, and, upon drawing nearer to 
the spot, distinctly heard the following expressions: “ Don’t 
kill me, uncle—don’t kill me!” Being greatly terrified she 
hurried away from the scene, and immi ly afterwards 
heard the report of fire-arms. 

On this combination of circumstantial and positive evidence, 





ing for her, they both mounted their horses and immediately 
le off. Instead, however, of 

to the neighbourhood of Windsor, where they were married 
the same day, and in about a week after went on a tour of 
pleasure to France. There they passed some months so hap- 
pily, that in those days, when newspapers were scarce, when 
there was no very regular postal communication, and no tele- 
graphs, they never heard of the uncle’s sad fate until their re- 
turn to England. 

Cases of this description, in which i t parties 
for supposed murders of persons who afterwards proved to be 
living, led to a determination not to permit the extreme pe- 
nalty to be carried out in any case in which the body was not 
either found or its destruction fully proved. 

The following extraordinary case occurred in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and while it revealed a singular secret of a jury-box, 


ft, a 





it is not perhaps the least remarkable of the circumstances | fi 


which attended it, that the finding of the body led to much of 
the perplexity. The trial took place before Sir James Dyer, 
Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, a judge of high 
repute, of whom George Whetstones, the rhyming biographer, 
who celebrated the distinguished ornaments of that reign, in 
The Life and Death of the good Lord Dyer, playing upon the 
name according to the fashion of the day, quaintly observes : 
Alive—refige of all whom wronge did e; 
A Drer cath as dy’de without ——_ 
As the judge related the story himself in after years, it may be 
taken as authentic. A man was tried before him on circuit, 
for the murder of a neighbour who resided in the same parish. 
Evidence was given by a witness that, as he was proceeding 
early one morning — @ path through a farm which he de- 
scribed, he saw a man lying at some distance in a field, in a 
position denoting that he must be either dead or drank. On 
going closer he found him actually dead, two deep wounds 
appearing in his breast, and his shirt and clothes being much 
stained with blood. He further deposed that the wounds ap- 
red as if they had been inflicted bya hayfork, or some such 
instrument ; looking about He discovered such a fork lying 
near the body, and, taking it up, observed it marked with the 
initial letters of the prisoner’s name. The fork was produced 
in court; the prisoner acknowledged it to be his, and waived 
any — to the witness. A second witness was then pro- 
duced, who proved that having risen early on the same morn- 
ing, intending to go to a neighbouring market-town, he saw 
the prisoner pass in the street while he was standing at his 
own door. He described his dress and identified his person. 
Having been prevented from going to market, the first witness 
brought to the town the account of the death-wounds and 
finding of the body of the deceased, upon which the accused 
was apprehended and carried before a justice of the peace. It 
was then perceived that the prisoner had changed his clothes 
since the last witness had seen him in the morning, and he 
was at the examination dressed in the same manner as he ap- 
peared in the dock. On being c by the witness with 
having ch d his clothes, he was alleged to have given 
shuffling and evasive answers. The residing justice then 
issued a warrant to search the prisoner's house for the former 
clothes, as described by the witness, and after a rigid search of 
two hours and upwards they were found concealed in a straw 
bed, and on being produced were covered with blood. An- 
other witness de that he had heard expressions menacing 
the ee fall from the eet but in order to rebut the 
proof of malice prepense, the prisoner proposed certain ques- 
tions tending to show that the deceased had first threatened 
him. The same evidence was given in detail on the trial; the 
cue would seem to have been a very conclusive one; and the 
prisoner having been called on for his defence, told the follow- 
ing story. He rented a farm adjoining that of the deceased, 
and they were constantly quarrelling in respect of their 
bounds, but on the morning in question, as he was proceeding 
to his work, he found the deceased lying as the first witness 
had described. On going up to him he ved the two 
wounds in his chest, and in order to relieve him, raised, an 
with great difficulty set him up and supported him in his lap. 
Apprehensive that a murder had been attempted, he im- 
plored the wounded man to state all the circumstances, who, 
still sensible, was apparently desirous to speak, but was 
vented by the agony he suffered and his increasing debility. 
Being er seized with a rattling in his throat, after a 
hard struggle, e uttered a deep groan and threw up a quanti- 
ty of blood, some of which fell on the clothes of the prisoner, 
in whose arms he expired. He acknowledged that he felt so 
frightened and shocked, ery: remembering the bad 
terms on which they had been, that he suddenly quitted the 
body, and in the confusion brought away the fork of the de- 





ing to the north, they retired | rish also 


universally esteemed in the county. The minister of his pa- 

gave a similar account of his parishioner, and added, 
that he was a constant churchman and a devout communi- 
cant. Perplexed still more by the information, his lordship— 
although, according to Whetstone, 


He did not prie into his neighbour’s state, 
Unless it were to sustaine his right— 


determined to have a private conference with the forema 
and requested the sheriff without delay to procure the desi 
interview. They met and retired into a private closet, where 
the judge, after expressing his uneasiness and explaining his 
reasons, conjured his visitor frankly to disclose the cause of 
having in so clear a case insisted on so perverse a verdict. The 
foreman answered that he had conclusive grounds to justify 
him—that he was neither ashamed nor afraid to reveal the 
acts, but as they were entirely within his own breast, and he 
was under no compulsion to disclose them, he expected that 
his lordship would pledge his honour to keep the circumstan- 
ces he was about to unfold as secret as he had kept them him- 
self—a pledge which was immediately and solemnly given. 
The explanation cleared up this singular mytery. hie de- 
ceased had been the tything-man of the parish, and was very 
early that morning amongst the foreman’s corn, where he acted 
most arbitrarily, taking more than was his due. On being 
quietly remonstrated with, he became scurrilous in his lan- 
guage, as well as outrageous in his conduct, and several times 
struck at the foreman with his fork, who, seeing that the other 
was bent on mischief, and being without a weapon to resist, 
in self-defence to preserve his own life, closed with the a 8- 
sor, and endeavoured to wrench the fork from him. In the 
scuffle and struggles of the men, the two wounds were inflicted, 
from which the homicide ensued. The assizes having but 
just closed, the survivor was unwilling to surrender himself, 
and, although he felt acutely for the suspected and innocent 
prisoper, he considered that, from the difference in their posi- 
tion, imprisonment would be less injurious to the accused, to 
whom, with the view to make his confinement easy, he had 
rendered every pecuniary assistance, besides supporting his 
family. In order to clear the prisoner of the charge, he could 
not devise any other expedient than that of causing himself o 
be summoned on his jury and placed at its head. This object 
he had accomplished with great labour and expense, hav 

all along determined in his own breast rather to die hi 
than that an innocent man should be the victim. The detail 
satisfied the Chief Justice, and the juryman at parting made 
this further stipulation, that in case his lordship should ~ A 
pen to survive him, he should then be at liberty to relate the 
story, that it might reach rage A The —— lived fif- 
teen years after, and the Chief Justice, having survived him, 
revealed the transaction. 

A case Laem my some features of resemblance, ou 
very dissimilar in the motives, occurred in Ireland during the 
agrarian outrages which disgraced that country in the early 
part of the present century. A man was tried for the murder 
of a farmer in the county of Limerick, and the clearest and 
most convincing evidence given of his guilt ; so much so, that 
the presiding judge and every person present felt assured of a 
conviction without the jury retiring to consider their verdict. 
One of the jury, however, urged that as the life of the prisoner 
was at stake, they ought, for the sake of appearances at least, 
to deliberate, and accordingly, to the surprise of all in court, 
they went into their jury-room. the doors were closed 
they all naturally inquired of the cautious and conscientious 


uror, who was a resident gentleman some Lawyer: pony 
nown in the country, whether he had any doubt of t = 
soner’s guilt? “ Not the least,” he a, replied ; “ but 
we are all friends here, and I have a most ous to 


ut to you.” They were of course all attention. “ 

he. “areason because one ruffian chooses to shoot another 
ruffian, that I should lose three hundred a year the That 
ruffian in the dock is the last life in my lease of fine farm 
on which I live, and it he’s hanged I'll lose my farm. Now, I 
appeal to you all, would that be just or fair, and I had oat 
put on the jury to prevent mysel! ‘a 
earnest expostulation was a poser, to which the code of Irish 
ethics regulating the tenure of land did not furnish a ready 
answer. Solemn deliberations immediately followed; some 
earnestly but vainly inquired, could the shadow of a doubt be 
suggested in order to justify a merciful consideration of the 
case, while others hinted ata strong recommendation to 5 
a proposal considered on reflection wholly iaadmissible, aa, in 
the event of a conviction, the fate of the murderer was inevit- 
able. A boot-eater was a character almost as well known in 
Ireland in former days as a fire-eater, and this clement and 


ceased instead of his own. He further admitted that, being | disin juror swore that he would dine, and 
obliged to go to his work, he thought it prudent to his | Sup upon his boots unless his colleagues gave in and concurred 
clothes, and to conceal those on which the blood had fallen | With him. ‘The justice of preserving the farm in the end pre- 
where they were found. He was conscious that aj ces | ponderated ; the maxim, “ Fiat justitia ruat celum,” was for- 


were against him, and while solemnly declaring his innocence 
he concluded with the emphatic expression, “1 have no wit- 
ness but God and my own conscience !” 

The judge, after patheticall ng on the heinousness 
and premeditated nature of the crime, and the conclusive 
character of the evidence, expressed his opinion that the jury 
could not hesitate a moment in a verdict of guilty. The fore- 
man fose, and begged his lordship, as it was a case of life and 
death, to permit them to withdraw, and although the trial 
commenced first in the morning, nine o'clock at night saw 
them, after several hours’ deliberation, still locked up. The 
Chief Justice, having caused an intimation to be conveyed to 
the jury that he could not remain longer, some of them re 
turned an answer that eleven of them had made up their 
minds before they had left the court, but that it was 
fortune to have a foreman who -~ 4 inveterately obstinate, and 


coupled with the suspicion of interest, the was tried, | formed that they must prepare to remain all locked up. 
convicted of scovlise ead Eecneaiandag Cie, catantinn 00 tat the thought, and in of 
mic code then in force, executed. round their brother, to concur wi 
About ten days after the execution the young reap- | him, and return into court, by foreman delivered a 
peared, and, stranger still, all the evidence given on the trial | verdict of acquii The judge e: astonishment and 
proved to have been strictly true. The niece then declared | indignation, and, after a severe tion, refused to record 


that, having resolved to pon with her lover, they had given 
out that he had gone on a journey to the north, while he had 
merely waited near the skirts of the forest until the time ap- 
pointed for the elopement, which was the very day she dis- 
appeared. He had horses ready saddled fo. them , and 
two servants in attendance on horseback. While walking with 
her uncle, he had reproached her with her resolution to marry 
& man of whom he disapproved, and after some remonstrances 
she passionately exclaimed, “I have set my heart upon it. If 
I do not marry him it will be death to me; and don't kill me, 
uncle! don’t kill me!” Just as she had pronounced those 
words she heard a gun fired, at which she started, and she 
afterwards saw a man come from amongst the trees with a 
wood-pigeon in his hand, which he had then 
Proaching the spot appointed for the meeting with her lover, 


she formed a pretence to induce her untle to go on 
and haying fled to the arms of her suitor, who had been wait- 





their verdict, and sent them back to their room, where they 
remained in darkness and misery all night. The scene may 
be conceived. They passed that sad night loading their fore- 
man with reproaches, and bewailing their unhappy fate in 
being associated with so hardened and inflexible a wretch ; while 
he, on the other hand, declared that he would die rather than 
depart from the resolution he had formed. The next morning 
they appeared, in a sad plight, again in court, with their for- 
mer verdict, which | pronounced unalterable. The jud; 
dismissed them with disgrace, declaring that the blood of the 
murdered man lay at their door. The prisoner fell on his 
knees, and addressing the Chief Justice, exclaimed, “ You see, 
my lord! that God and a clear conscience are the best of wit- 
nesses !” 

The scene made a deep impression on the mind of Dyer, 
who inquired from the high sheriff the character of the fore- 
man, and learned that he was a man of property and repute, 


tten, precisely as it was in two recent instances, and a ver- 
ict of “ Not Guilty” was . oY 5 returned. The mur- 
derer was absolved and his life saved for the benefit of land- 
lord and juryman. In the hours of future conviviality, his 
liberator made no secret of the successful exploit. 

The constitution of country juries is often very incongruous 
—farmers whose muscular systems are in constant exercise, 
but whose brains are rarely called into exertion, are mixed up 
with tradesmen who are quite as little in the habit of thinking 
or troubling themselves on any other business but their own. 
The motley materials are composed of men often from the re- 
mote d of large counties, who have never by any evolu- 
tions of chance probably met before, and may never meet 

As the wisdom of our law requires unanimity from 


j 
empannelled in an action against stakeholder, to decide 
which of two horses won a race, could arrive at no other con- 
clusion than that they should run the race over again; and 
Welsh jury, who tried a husband for beating his wife so bru- 
tally that she died, on being satisfied by the evidence that she 
was @ scold, found a verdict, “ Served her right!” 

An extraordinarily erse verdict was mentioned in parlia- 
ment on the 16th February, 1836, on the authority of 
Charles Kendal Bushe, then Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, and 
it was reprgsented that the statement of the facts was from his 
own lips. After the rebellion of 1798 an amnesty was passed 
granting pardon for all crimes committed during that fearful 





period, murder alone ex and the jud, 
cmanesl counsel for a mer at t 
Wexford assizes, ‘The man wes indicted for the murder of a 
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already determined that she should return to England, and re- 

main under the care of the aunt who had brought her up, and 

it was arranged that she should travel under the care of Mr. 

and Mrs. Grove, who were home on furlough. She was 
a few days with ley for the last time, as she 

ex to leave for Calcutta in a few weeks. 

hey were sitting quietly together when Mr. Stanley rushed 
































eoman of the name of James White, and the case came on 
kr trial before Sir Michael Smith, then a baron of the Exche- 
uer. Two witnesses were € to 8 the prosecu- 
who proved that the prisoner had been en) in the 
rebellion, and that they saw him kill White witha pike. When 
the case for the crown was closed, and a certain conviction 
anticipated, Mr. Bushe said he had one witness, and only on¢, 
but upon his evidence he should confidently look for an ac- 
quittal. He then placed James White, the yeoman, 1D the 
witness-box, who swore tively that he was alive, and had 
never been killed by « pike or otherwise. The judge very na- 
turally considering the case at an end, left it to the jury to 
pronounce their verdict, and after due deliberation they re- 
turned finding the ner guilty. “ Guilty!” exclaimed 
the astou baron, “ how can you convict a man of murder 
when the person alleged to have been killed is alive dnd in 
court looking at you?” “Ob! my lord,” said the foreman, 
“ the prisoner ruined a horse of mine, one of the finest in 
the kingdom, and as un the indemnity he will escape pun- ; 
ishment for tuat, we are determined to hang him on the c sooner expressed a wish than find the opportunity of having 
of murder!” It may be easily conceived that they were dia-| it fulfilled "” to which Mr. Neville replied, “ That he was only 
appointed in their ifal determination. The openness of| too glad to be able to gratify any wish of Miss Vinrace, and to 
jury trials and the facilities they afford to elicit the truth and = her very great powers of discrimination ;” and so 
the talent for eloquence, are strong incitements to mmediately proceeded to read and discuss the subject in . 
ambition and exertion on the ‘of the advocate. Grateful | After half-an-hour had slipped away unconsciously, Mr. Ne- 
to the fearless independence of juries in past times for the pre- | ville started, looked at his watch, and turning to Mrs. Stanley, 
servation of our liberties, we hope to see the system improve | said : 
and be perpetual. “ But I must not forget my errand. I came to ask you and 
Miss Vinrace to join in a pic-nic to-morrow, of my getting-up. 
It is a general holiday—a Hindoo festival; the courts will be 
closed, and we may as well make the best of the time. What 
do you say to a sail on the Chilka Lake?” 

“Oh, it would be delightful 1” said Clara; “ there is nothing 
I like better than a sail. 

“You up a pic-nic, Mr. Neville! Well, this is won- 
derful!” said Mrs. Stanley, with an arch smile. “ But can you 
ary | manage it?” 

« Oh, yes, some of us can ride, and those who prefer it may 
take I shall send my people on with a tent and pro- 
visions. Indeed, I will take no refusal,so don’t let me see you 
hesitate. I am on my way now to make arrangements with | will leave no stone unturned to bring them together again.” 
Stanley.” “My dear, I call all such disproportionate marriages a mere 

“Thank you, Mr. Neville, you really carry all before you. | sacrifice.” 

I am sure we shall enjoy it beyond everything.” “Oh! Mrs. Vinrace, would you sacrifice your daughter's 

Clara said she must get papa’s and mamma's consent, 80 a health and happiness, and perhaps life, to this idea? In 

was sent, who returned with a note | most cases, I think you are right, but this is quite an excep- 
from Vinrace to the tent that she would be very glad tional one.” 
for Clara to have the pleasure, and she would trust her There was time for no more; a parting embrace between 
girl to Mrs. Stanley’s care. the friends; a whispered entreaty from Clara, “you will 

The pic-nic came and went. To Clara it was like a new | write and tell me,” and Mrs. Vinrace took her daughter 


away. 

The Stanleys reached D—— in about ten hours, and they 
found Mr. Neville still living, but in a very low state after the 
fearful event of the night before. All the rticulars they 
= learn about ~ crime were, Ss oe. N 

m a swoon, as it is supposed, to fin himself frightful; 
wounded in the head. He a , 


wont, and, to every body’s surprise, joined in all the pleasure- 
xeursio 


making e ns. 
Some time after the evening spent at the j ’s house, with 
which my story begins, Miss Vinrace was a few days 
Stanley. It was just after the second breakfast— 
for, in India, all who have any regard for health and enjoy- 
ment, rise early, have a slight breakfast, and then take exercise 
in the cool morning air, and return to the ordinary meal. Mr. 
Stanley had left the ladies for his usual work, and 
they were sitting out in the verandah, revelling in letters and 
the new periodicals which had come in by the mail that morn- 
ing. They were too much absorbed to hear approaching foot- 
steps, and by a singular coincidence, Clara was in the act of 
exclaiming, “ Ob, Stanley! here is a passage that would 
just suit Mr. Neville,—I should like to watch his face when he 
reads it,” when Mr. Neville himself stood before them. Of 
course Clara blushed, and looked very y preity in her momen- 
tary confusion, but she readily got out her difficulty by say- 
ing gaily, “ How wn fortunate, Mr. Neville! I have no 



















































bed. 
“ Horrible,” cried Mrs. Stanley, as she instinctively rushed 
to Clara, who looked so ghastly white that she expected to see 
her faint away, but she sat still and speechless as a statue. 

Mr. Stanley went on. 

“The worst of it is, he is quite alone, without a European 
near him, and there is not a t’s depend to be placed 
on those dastardly natives. I progeds taking our doctor im- 
mediately, and g0 to him myself. The matter must be in- 
quired into without delay. The Commissioner agrees with 
me, and will send a military guard at once.” 

“] will go with you Frank.” 

“Well, perhaps it will be best. I have given orders for a 
dawk to be laid, and we will start at once.” 

A chuprassie* was despatched to the barracks, and Mrs..Vin- 
race came to fetch her daughter. She was shocked at the in- 
telligence, and still more shocked at the effect it seemed to 
have upon Clara, and she took an opportunity of speaking to 
Mrs. Cranley snout her. In the fulness of her heart she told 
her about Mr. Neville’s unfortunate rejection. ‘ 

“ Ah, I see it all,” Mrs. Stanley said. “This was the cause 
of his leaving so abruptly, and now he has been exposin; him- 
self to dangers, and am | on himself the animosity of these 
treacherous natives. F is determined to sift it to the bot- 
tom, but the first thing to be thought of is his recovery,” and 
then she added, “ for ’s sake. 

“ What do you mean, Mrs. Stanley?” 

“] mean that this attachment, and not the climate, has made 
Clara ill. It had gone eed too far to be cured by sending 
Mr. Neville away, and I mean that if he recovers, I for one 
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THE MAJOR’S DAUGHTER. 


It was rather a gay scene at the judge’s house, in Kurrack- 
pore, at the beginning of the cool season, about three years 
ago. The rooms were brilliantly lighted, and the guests were 
arriving fast, so that the broad open space in the front of the 
house was crowded with buggies and palkis, and their swarthy 


attendants. 

Seder greseally stagnates in India during the hot season. 
People exist as they best can,—close their blinds and windows, 
and make it their grand object in life to keep out the scorch- 
ing winds, But the hot season had passed, the rains had come 
and gone, and Kurrackpore society roused itself from its tor- 
pid state to an interchange of friendly meetings, which were 
to be inaugurated by this assembly, at the house of Mr. Grove, 
the judge. Every one was there. that is to say, every one who 
was as anybody at all, both civilian and military. 
"Phere was an additional interest about the party, because the 


amu lation about her. 

“I think I shall consign Miss Vinrace to you when she 
comes,” Mra. Grove said to the wife of a young civilian. “ You 
must make her know everybody : and I can trust you for find- 
ing out what she is made of,” she added, | 


the 
aughing. aot the day pass like a dream of wonder and delight. It 
Don’t give me credit for too much netration,” rejoined 


was specially the attentions of Neville that effected the charm, 


Mrs. ; * but I suppose she is li e more than a school- for he generally found his place by her side; and contact with had just strength left to call his 
girl?” the fresh and soul of his young companion, servants, when he again fell into an unconscious state, which 
“ It will be a wonder if she reaches your standard. But| to call into play hie varied powers of mind, d graces of | lasted for some hours. The murderer had apparently come 


here she comes with the Major and his wife.” And the busy, | com 
kind-hearted Mrs. Grove started up to receive them. 


in the early morning. The wound must have been inflicted b 
a hatchet or a sword, and then the wretches must have leh 


Major Vinrace was tall and y, his hair was almost sigh, to call himself an lose | their victim for dead. The wonder is that the blow was not 
white, and his face beamed with and good-humour. | himself more deeply in new stirred the | immediately fatal. For many days the danger appeared to be 
His wife looked pleasant and matronly, but rather worn with pulses of his heart once more. imminent, and very slender hopes of his recovery could Mrs. 
a long Every one to at Clara Vin- * My dear, my dear, will Yon eR re Vinrace once morning Stanley hold out in her first note to her friend. But by de 
race, and nary oe looked twice. The sight of the bright | the Major, a perturbed voice to Mrs. Vinrace once morning ; | grees, throu the doctor’s skill, and the constant care and at- 

girl, from England, brought a home-feeling to all “here's a mess we are in!” He went on as soon as he found | tention of his friends, and the ana stillness and quiet en- 
their She was slight and fair, with soft brown hair, | himself alone with his wife. “ Would you believe it, I have | forced, he rally; favourable symptoms showed 


appeared to rally 
themselves, and hopes of his complete restoration to be 
entertained. Mr. and Mrs. Stanley remained in his , and 
as soon as he was able to travel, he was to proceed to Cal- 
cutta, and thence to d. Not for some time after con- 
versation was allowed had he ventured on the name of 


had Mr. Neville here proposing for our lara ?” 
“ Impossible ! eens enough to be her father !” 
“That's just where it is, my dear,—it is perfectly ridiculous.” 


answer him?” 
blue, and altogether formed a delightful contrast to the more “Weil, 1 'd him I was quite taken by surprise, but that I 


toilet of some of the elder ladies. could not entertain the idea for a moment. I said that I knew Vinrace; but at length, finding that Mrs. Stanley had dis- 
Vinrace was soon for the next gate. and, | perfectly well that his and that sort of thing was every | covered his secret, he so ht her womanly sympathy and 
after dancing till she was , she found herself seated quietly | way but that I considered all van were 


counsel. She would not, anything, betray Clara, yet she 
d he determined, 


poe ge to give him some gleam of hope, and he d 


on a couch by Mrs. Stanle , who amused her with rapid and 
shi ord oury te | fully restored, to t D 
put 


-humouredly sat sketches of the different people as 


ry ‘ 
near them. unfor-| The last boat h off from the Penissular and Oriental 
“Phat stout lady is Mrs. A., who has not an idea in her tunate,—that I Jy that such a thing should | Company’s steamship, Vectis, bearing Major Vinrace back to 
head, or sufficient en: to learn Hindustanee, in order to eons none, I begged him not to say anything to Clara,|the pier, and the engines had already begun to work; but 
manage her servants. That tall young officer with the yellow | a8 it w only needlessly distress her. now, my dear,| though the air was sultry, and the sun was scorching, Clara 


moustache is Lieutenant B., who is always making bad jokes. 
‘And that is Ensign C., who cannot see a joke when every one 
else is ing at it.” 
“ Who is that intellectual-looking man with a tremendous 
who is talking in so animated a manner ?” 
“He is my husband,” said Mrs. Stanley, with a pleased | qui 


Indeed! And that noble-looking elderly man, to whom 
he is speaking, with the iron-grey hair, and such earnest, ex- 
pressive eyes?” 

“ What, have not been introduced to the Honourable 
Edward Neville? That is quite an cvetien on the part of 
our hostess, He is a splendid man. 
is a little too self-willed and authoritative, but that is quite 


SS such a mind. He holdsa hi Yc ney og under 
t, and will leave us soon to settle in rather 


w not leave the vessel's side till her straining eyes could 
no longer catch sight of her father's form. She stood alter- 
nately wa her handkerchief and wiping away her tears, 
regardless of Mrs. Grove’s entreaties that she would com? 
away into the shade. At length, as the town began to look 
indistinct and dim, her hand was gently taken, and a voice 
whose very tone thrilled through her, : 

“ Miss Vinrace, I cannot let you remain here any longer; 
you must positively come with me.” 

She looked up in utter astonishment, and her eyes met the 
deep, earnest gaze of Mr. Neville, and rested on his pale and 
emaciated countenance. She could hardly stammer out 4 


word of . 
¢ 4 oi wall kindly, in answer to her looks, “ I am enough 
to piss yee, 1am ing to England to recruit, and thea I 


rackpore, and Clara, who was t oo eng everything look so better than a skeleton. I have to 

a disturbed part of the district that has hardly got quieted to his opinion—to measure every day's joyment by the time the villains for leaving my face alone; as it is I shall 
down since the mutiny.” he t in her company—to find men & ney pte ve, but it is fortunately out of sight.” 

to his refined and led her to Mr. and Mrs. Grove, who were delighted to 


He has been a widower for many years. His children are find he was a fellow-vo , and wondered what chance had 
growing uP. They are now in England finishing their educa- farewell, felt that a cloud had fallen over her which she| brought them . Neville ex ed that he had 
tion. t see, they are coming towards us.” could not shake off. Her parents guessed pothing of all met Major Vinrace a few days before, and had had some con- 


The two gentlemen joined , and sought an introduc- 
tion to Miss Vinrace. hey were soon engaged in an animated 
conversation in which Mrs. Stanley took an active for, as 
she often said, there was no one so well worth to as 
Mr. Neville in the station, and conversation was certainly her 








Miss Vinrace was by no means a silent listener, but took her Had they only told her of Mr. Neville’s ment, she would, his accident and illness, about the of “that 
gracefully and modestly, where she felt sure ot her ground, | in all ity, have acquiesced anny © their decision fellow Stanley,” to discover the perpetrator 
perfectly charming the others b her nie sallies, and living in secret on the of being loved by one whom | the and a hundred other topics of interest common 0 
ee. hour slipped rapidly away, and when she deemed 80 noble and wise. But, as it was, she was ut- and so the day wore on. Clara retired to rest that 
or Vinrace came to look for his daughter, he was amused to / terly distressed and perplexed—distressed on the one hand | n at with & lighter bears Chet ahe ces whic for many a day; 
see her so soon at home among her new friends. thai she had been betrayed into anything so unwomanly as to with an sense of happiness which she would not 
“ Well, Clara,” he said, “and how do you like your first jose her affections to one who did not seek them—bitterly dis- stop to She only felt That he was the same to ber, 
trial of Indian life?” ted on the other band that her hero should prove him and that voyage, looked forward to with such unsupport 
“1 am quite deli ted, papa,” she replied, bidding them fare- self less y of the reverence she had felt. Either she had | able Grvartnans, Wa ree he. by the compan 
well with a smile. been forward, or he had been trifling, and both were equally she had to lose forever. She consen’ every 
In short, Clara Vinrace became quite the rage at Kurrack- | hard to believe. Did he think of her as a mere child? ting Gs her parents proposed for her, and was willing 1 
pore, and in riding-excursions, tiffin-parties, and pic-nics, she} wh had he paid her such deference ?—why had he shown | sta as long as they wished ; for, with her present 
and Mrs. Stanley were constant companions. gg Such deep interest in all sbe said and did? A mere acquain feelings, places were alike to her. But she had feit acutely 
thobght her the moet aelighital git! had ever seen, with| ance would have called to say good-bye. A friend would | the parting with her parents, and with Mrs. Stan , whom 
such sterling sense, to sweetness of temper and | never have treated ber 80. Thus troubled and perplexed her! she might never see so g and are 
grace of manner. health gave » and though she struggle! bard vos wished, vicissitudes of Indian 
Mr. Neville seemed very much of the same opinion, and find- | her usual to be all her ts wished,| They bad « calm and pleasant voyage. Day after dsy 
ing te she gociaty of the yous ge pleasantest relaxation ga every conn conta pacers ai oe 2 The and Mrs. 
from his grave he became much more sociable than his| Vinrace, fearing she could not stand a hot season, had * Angtict, messenger. 
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slipped away in 
were thrown much together. One day she was seated quietly 
on deck, watching the waves and the sea-birds, when he came 
to her, and placing himself by her side, “Miss Vinrace,” he 
said, “‘ you have never asked me why I left Kurrackpore so 


le monotony. Mr. Neville and Clara 












































































say to himself, got to do in this life but to fight pirates wher- 
ever he finds them? They are the enemies of human nature, 
and the Right Reverend Tom, from youth upwards, has been 
its champion and avenger. So the Church militant would beat 
to quarters and prepare for action. There are—the Right Re- 
verend Tom Brown would piously reflect, as he took off his 
coat, and turned up his shirt-sleeves—there are pirates of all 
kinds—intellectual pirates, moral pirates, and the pirates of 

rivate and real life. Of all pirates, he would continue, the 
ast-named pirate is the worst, for he not only seeks to destroy 
the soul, but he is continually on the look-out for mean advan- 
tages to destroy the body. It is the duty of the Church mili- 
tant, in about two minutes, and as soon as all parties are ready, 
to be at him. 

‘The amusing and interesting account, given in a letter of the 
Bishop of Labuan to the 7imes, of a regular affray of the kind, 
at which his warlike lordship has assisted, will give sincere 
pleasure to every Tom Brown in the three kingdoms. * The 
pirates came on raging and rampant, but the Christian bishop 
has been too many forthem. “Our weapons, though few,” says 
the night rey. narrator, modestly, “ were good, and well served, 
and, in justice to the maker, I must mention that my double- 
barrelled Terry's breech-loader, made by Reilly, New Oxford 
Street, proved itself a most deadly weapon, from its true shoot- 
ing, and certainty and rapidity of fire. Jt never missed once in 
eighty rounds, and was then so little fouled that I believe it 
would have fired eighty rounds more with like effect without 
waiting to be cleaned. 

On a fine morning, before daylight, in consequence of intel- 
ligence they received, the bishop and his friend, the younger 
Rajah Brooke, with a little steamer and a little gun-boat, 
started from the mouth of the Binlulu river, which intersects a 
district of the same name half-way between Sarawak and La- 
buan. After a while, in the dim light of the early dawn, they 
saw three large pirate junks towards the north-east, and at once 
gave chase. The pirate craft were bristling with men, who 
rowed standing, and were making as hard as ible for the 
shore. “I never saw fellows pull so,” says the bishop, with 
evident disdain. His own vessel and its consort had been pre- 
pared both for pursuit and fight. There was no bulwark to the 
steamer, and the Rajah accordingly hung some planks and 
mattresses over the iron poop rail, in order to protect his own 
and his crew’s legs. Eight Europeans were there in all, toge- 
ther with three natives,“ good and true men.” After an excit- 
ing race, the first vessel of the three succeeded in getting safe 
to land. The second was just escaping, when the steamer, 
putting on full power, ran into her, struck her amidships, 
and went clean over her with ber stem. A similar collision 
damaged, though it did not sink, the third; and the battle, 
which had been hot and bloody while it lasted, soon was 
done. The crew and captain of the first boat, meanwhile, 
had escaped into the jungle. The Jolly Bachelor, says his lord- 
ship, with Messrs. Paul and Lucas on board, was ordered to 
look after them, while the bishop and his friends betook 
themselves to the humane task of looking to the wants of 
the captives and the wounded men. 

While thus engaged, they heard a rumour of three more 
pirate vessels out at sea. It turned out to be true. Soon, 
taking the benefit of a little sea-breeze, they came sweeping 
down upon him, and o fire as pew Mee The en- 
gagement did not last long. A repetition of the Rajab’s for- 
am ate was followed with the ae a blood- 
shed was large among the pirates, tho the terrible story is 
relieved by an spcoueh of the joyful heration of crowds of 
poor captives who were found in detention on board the pira- 
tical craft. All who received injuries, both and foes, 
were thoroughly attended to. The present Bi of Labuan 
is said to have been a n before he was a cli , and 
his surgical skill stood him doubtless in some stead. One or 
two quaint expressions of warlike piety here and there are to 
be found, which remind us — of the occasional religious 
ejaculations of Robinsoe Crusoe during his travels and expe- 
riences. “We are, os all most J ages a — Ls 
bishop after potting his ty pirates with his Terry breech- 
loader, “to Pavey Sond who es ordered things for us.” We 
do not know whether the eighty potted pirates would have 
quite approved of their slaughter being considered in the light 
of a religious exercise. Probably wa are all villains and 
marauders, and the Bishop of Labuan describes with just hor- 
ror the way deal with the prisoners they capture. It is 
impossible, in his opinion, to estimate the destruction and the 
havoc, the murder and the slave-dealing carried on by these 
wretches in their yearly cruises. “It is, indeed, va with 
them, and J think”—saysthe right reverend gentleman relaps- 
ing again into the intense vein of Robinsoe Crusoe,—* it is the 
duty of every Christian man and every Christian nation to do 
all that can be done to rid the earth of such horrible and dan- 
gerous monsters, and to punish the Sultan of Sooloo, and all 
who abet and aid them.” 

Meanwhile, as a concession to the religious world, the 
Bishop of Labuan, with an amusing change of tone, announces 
that he is able to hold out hopes of at least one young and 
future convert. “I have taken one to the hospital,”—he 
writes very much as if he was giving the natural history of 
the capture of a young bear,—* with three shots in him.” “ He 
is a fine lad, about fourteen, the brother of a chief.” “I shall 
try,” continues his lordship, with an ingenious imitation of 
the meek gir of a missionary, “to educate and make a Chris- 
tian of him.” In spite of the bishop's anxiety to be episcopal, 
his thoughts do not dwell very long upon his young convert. 
He returns to the fight and the peers with comical gusto, 
after ha despatched his little piece of intelligence for Exe- 
ter Hall. young heathen cub has by this time probabl 


abruptly ; you have never given me one reproachful word for 
my apparent neglect. Will you hear me patiently if I tell you 
all about it?” 

Clara answered him with a look, and he went on: “I called 
on your father shortly after our excursion to the Chilka Lake, 
and told him—nay, Clara, do not turn away—I told him then 
of the depth of my attachment to you. He answered—how 
could I expect otherwise ?—that the disparity of years between 
us made it quite impossible for him to consent, and begged me 
to think of it no more. I promised I would pursue the subject 
no further, for I feared that you, too, would be astonished at 
my presumption, ‘and that, perhaps, after all, you looked on 
me more in the light of a father than a lover. I could not 
trust myself to see you once more, and to bid you good bye as 
a stranger, so I hurried the arfangements for my journey and 
went off at once. You know what happened next. As I lay 
between life and death your image was constantly before me, 
and I learnt that love for you had indeed become part of my 
being. On my recovery I determined I would make one more 
effort to win you. Then I learnt to my great grief that your 
health was _e™ and that you also were about to leave 
the country. I followed you and your father to Calcutta, and 
succeeded in meeting with him a few days ago, as he was tak- 
ing your passage in the Veetis, He received me very cordially, 
came to see me at my hotel, and once more gave me a patient 
hearing. At last he consented to my s ing to you, and 
told me, if I could win your love, his objections should be 
quite withdrawn. He gave me this for you ——” and Mr. 
Neville drew out of his | gge tame a note, which he placed 
in Clara’s trembling han It ran thus: 

“ My CuI_p,—Let your own heart choose. If you love him, say 
yes ; and God bless you. Your affectionate Father.” 

She sat looking at it some moments, and twisting it in her 
fingers, while her colour came and went. “ And now,” said 
Mr. Neville, “I wait my answer. If you can give your happi- 
ness into my keeping, 1 will take it as a trust. If you 
cannot love me, say so frankly. To-morrow we touch at 
Point-de-Galle. I will stay there and wait for the next 
steamer, that you may not be embarrassed by my presence for 
the rest of the journey.” 

She pointed to her father’s note in answer—“ My heart has 
chosen,” she murmured ; and she smiled at him through ga- 
thering tears. 

So he was not left behind in Ceylon, and when, six months 
afterwards, ms made the same Aaa together, it was as 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Neville. A. M. H. 


_ 


FRIAR TUCK. 


Some years ago a little steam yacht, containing the fortunes 
of an English colonial bishop and his friends, lay in a river 
not many hundred miles distant from Labuan. Close by was 
moored another vessel of similar proportions, also bearing the 
person of an ecclesiastical functionary, who this time was not 
a Protestant but a Roman Catholic prelate. The rival bishops 
watched each other's movements strictly and sharply. In the 
morning each sniffed the air defiantly in the direction of his 
antagonist; in the evening each went to bed in fervent asto- 
nishment that the other was still permitted to cumber the 
earth another day. Nor were the reverend and rival brethren 
a pw poe a ae toe in lar gave him- 
self up to ical and mi w with all the zeal 
of a Loyola. Ina word, he converted every one who came 
near him right and left, and, as bad luck would have it, some 
ot the crew or servants of the Protestant boat fell victims to 
his pious labours. The evangelical prelate had borne in silence, 
but with indignation and fury in his heart, the conversions of 
the natives in the vicinity. hen it came to converting his 
own crew under his very nose he could stand it no longer. 
The fires were raked. The little steamer began to get up 
steam. Smoke issued from her funnel. It was evident that 
something was going on upon board, and in 4 little while a 
message crossed the river from the Protestant bishop with his 
lordship’s compliments to the Roman Catholic bishop on the 
other side, and he begged to say that if the Roman Catholic 
converted another ber of the Pr crew his lordship 
would fire into him at once. What could the threatened pre- 
latedo? He consulted his chaplain, and both came to the 
conclusion that they had no special vocation for martyrdom 
in the wilds of the No choice remained but to give in. 
It was evident that the Protestant was in earnest. The Ro- 
man Catholic accordingly determined to temper his zeal. No 
more conversions were made, or at least none were made pub- 
licly, and the orthodox faith won the day. But who was the 
bishop to whom thanks were due? It was the present Bishop 
of Labuan, who on his recent visit to this country smoked 
his cigar and wore his moustache and beard in Pall 
Mall and Bond Street with so much coolness and 4- 

as to take away the breath of several minor canons and 
ay ey functionaries, who had not only never heard hither- 
to, but absolutely never dreamt of a bishop wearing hair upon 
his lip or indulging in tobacco. 

If the gallant and moral Tom Brown, whose fortunes at 
Rugby and Oxford have edified and charmed us, takes, in a 
future —~ or a future three-volume novel, to a fit of that 
religious thoughtfulness which his author seems to think can 
alone console a man under the transparent failure of Mr. 
Ricardo, of Mr. Mill, and of political economists in general, he 
will certainly take orders and to the colonies. That he 





been looking for all his life. What has Tom Brown, he would | censure him. In England we can hardly judge matters of this 


kind fairly. An extreme and excessive regard for conven- 
tionality in clergymen leads us to hamper the profession with 
what are often unnecessary chains. - at the Bishop 
of Labuan is fitted for the rough life he has undertaken, is plain, 
at all events. All his fellow-countrymen who have read his 
letter will wish him success and health wherever he is, a con- 
tinual increase of muscular and athletic converts, and a con- 
stant supply of the best bitter beer—Zondon paper, July 19. 


—_—_@— 


Kuperial Parliament. 


COLONIAL DEFENCES. 


House of Lords, July 18. 

Lord Carnarvon, in calling attention to certain charges 
connected with colonial fortifications and defence, complained 
of the serious magnitude of colonial civil expenditure, which in 
six years had risen from £320,000 to £937,000, and which, if 
naval and military expenditure were added, would be four or 
five times as much n. While he did not grudge the out- 
lay of money on such fortresses as Malta, Gibraltar, and Ber- 
muda, he doubted the wisdom of expending large sums on 
such places as the Mauritius, St. Helena, and Corfu, and con- 
demned altogether the fortifications at Jamaica, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Newfoundland. If these latter colonies 
valued their connexion with England they ought to depend 
principally on their own efforts. He was quite ready to grant 
any expenditure for colonial defences, if our honour and in- 
terest rendered the position worth fortifying, and if the posi- 
tion was capable of being fortified. He wished to see some 
definite plan, instead of none at all, on which our colonial de- 
fences should be based. In conclusion, he referred to the 
Militia Bill recently passed in Canada, and declared its provi- 
sions totally inadequate for the defence of the colony and un- 
fair to the mother country by throwing the burden of protec- 
tion upon her. He moved for correspondence on the subject. 

The Duke of Newcast.e pointed out errors in the figures 
on colonial civil expenditure quoted by Lord Carnarvon, and 
asserted that, instead of increasing, those figures had been 
steadily decreasing for many years it. It would be more 
correct, instead of three classes, to divide our fortresses into 
five classes—three for imperial, commercial, and naval pur- 
poses ; one for the protection cf persons on the West Coast of 
Africa ; while the fifth comprehended forts of small value, and 
which might be abandoned. He could not defend a great deal 
of the expenditure on colonial detences, but he maintained the 
necessity of fortifying the Mauritius to protect the immense 
trade passing between India and the Cape, assigned reasons 
for keeping a wy haere at Corfu, and pointed out the ad- 
vantages of Port Royal as a naval station for stores for the 
fleet. — to the North American colonies, he showed the 
necessity of fortifying the colonial harbour’ for the defence of 
our fleets in case of war with America, and assured the House 
that measures were under consideration for the reduction of 
— 4" — There never ee few Bri- 
tish troops our de lencies as at t. In regard to 
the Canada Militia be commuted wih’ the wanes of Lord 
Carnarvon, and much regretted that the first Bill on the sub- 
ject had not been passed. He had no objection to produce 
the = moved for. 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH concurred in ting that the Cana- 
dian Parliament had not passed the tia Bill, and could not 
understand by what infatuation they had so acted. Enthusi- 
asm was no match for disciplined a and it would be idle 
to oppose the American army by it. Canada wished to be 
defended it must rise like the Southern States, and come for- 
ward in defence of its soil. 

Lord Woprnovse thought Canada should not shrink from 
her ae, | as long as this country was ready to aid and sup; 
her. Canada had recently erred her own to Imperial in- 
terests, and, while enjo the advantages of our protection, 
had refused to share the burden.—Afler some remarks from 
Lord Lyvepen, Lord Grey thought her Majesty’s Government 
should instruct the Governor to call the C Parliament 
and present them with the alternative of making such 
ments as would afford our troops support, or of seeing 
troops withdrawn from the colony. 

After remarks from Lord Powis and Lord Stratrorp DE 
ReEDcLIFFE, the motion was to. 

—_-_>_—_——_ 


WIMBLEDON RIFLE MATCHES. 
PRIZES DISTRIBUTED. 


The prizes won at the late meeting at Wimbledon were dis- 
tributed to the victors on Monday, July 14th, at the Sydenham 
Crystal Palace. The ceremonial heightened the interest of 
the occasion, well described in the graphic language of a Lon- 
don contemporary : 

“The spectacle in connection with the shooting ceremony 
was not altogether so brilliant as that of the upholstery fé ; 
but it had the advantage of being more concentrated in time 
and space. The vast dome of 8 Palace, hung with 
the manifold flags and banners of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, formed a magnificent theatre for scenic display, while 
the minor actors made up by intensity of feeling for numerical 
weakness. While some seven thousand had medals and testi- 
monials awarded to them at the Exhibition, scarcely a hun- 
dred got prizes at Sydenham; yet the hundred were cheered 
quite as lustily as the seven thousand, and very nearly as 
many spectators assisted at their triumph as at that of the men 





will still smoke and diligently cultivate a beard cannot for a 
moment be questioned. It is the duty of a muscular Christian 
to do so. Nor, if he rises to the highest ecclesiastical dignities, 
will he at all relax his habits. The muscular Christian dies, 
but he never givesin about tobacco. It is the token and 

of his profession, just as circumcision was the distinction of a 
child of Abraham. To relinquish it would be a cowardly de- 
sertion of his colours. It cannot be said, therefore, that the 
exploits we have mentioned above, or any of them, are incon- 
tistent with a highly-trained moral and religious 


- 
entered on his new spiritual and physical régime; and when 
he is fully grown, will no doubt. be exhibited in public in the 
usual way. ‘ . 

We hardly know what is to be said of a jolly bishop who 
fights like a midshipman, and,writes about his exploits after- 
wards with such evident relish and enjoyment. A careful pe- 
rusal of his letter prevents our putting the gentle construction 
on it that he potted his eighty heathen in self-defence. We 
cannot but confess that the Right Rev. Bishop of Labuan 

character. | rather went out of his way to have at them. We do not wish 

On the contrary, they are typical of a peculiar school. Tom) to blame him. The Illanun pirates probably deserve extermi- 
Brown does this, because he is among the prophets, and be- | nation at the least, and the temptation to take part in their 
i .| extermination may have been irresistible. The simplicity of 

the life he leads most likely renders him more callous than we 






can | savours ly of a primitive and 
tap as well as the Mammon of unrighteous- 
ness. Clearly the mere fact that Tom Brown had became 
the Right Reverend 


apostolic Christianity in 
the news that Messrs. Paul and Lucas were left behind in the 
Jolly Bachelor to finish off the savages who had escaped to 
shore. We wonder what the worthy bishop would think if 


to go out of training, or to put extra tem in 's he were to read of similar doings in the Acts of the Apostles ; 
Challowing hie muscles to get low o engage in as|or if St. Paul had been proved to have brought over some 
as 


chance would be a sacred duty to his race. | eighty pirates with a bow and arrows on his vo: to Melita 
ni oe ? That his lordship ib _abeit invidia sorbo-—a fine 


othing, 
fellow and lishman, rye 
Ses aa aes ar Srcenarayeng ey, st | ts seen Eagan, oom Sa ee 


should be to ‘an exploit of the kind. There is something that| gin. 


of peace. The two chief ers, however, seemed to be 
a little bent on masquerading. While distributing the awards 
of peace in the exhibition shop, both the Duke of Cam- 
bridge and Lord Palmerston appeared in uniform, girt with 
court w , and radiant of epaulettes ; while, when pre- 
eenting ils to amateur soldiers, his al Highness as well 
as the Right Honourable Viscount came in solemn black, 
the very counterpart of Exeter Hall preachers. Owing to this 
unexpected disguise, the presence of the royal Duke on the 

atform of Sydenham Palace was not recognized for a few 
mumutes after his arrival, and not until he had addressed the 
Volunteers in rather feeble accents did the cheers commence. 
Then followed the valiant Lord Elcho, in far-sounding speech, 
announcing thatthe distribution of prizes was about to be- 
in. Called by name, one after the other of the winners in 
the Wimbledon rifle tournament stepped upon the stage, and 
had their rewards given to them by royal bands. 

“ The first prizes consisted of what appeared to be coffee-pots, 
but which were said to be silver tankards, while the following 
lots were made up of rifles, telescopes, and lithographic pic- 


tures—the latter objects being evidently a source of great tri- 
bulation, in d ty of carriage, to the happy But 
each individ rize distribution, whether of picture or rifle, 
was by an enthusiastic cheer from the audience, 





falling and rising, according to the importance of the reward. 
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Great clapping of hands was occasioned by the ce of 
Lord Bury on the stage, to fetch a conquered telescope ; but 
the excitement rose to a pitch on the coming up of Captain 
and Lieutenant Ross, of rifle celebrity. Tall, commanding, 
and self-confident, both sire and son stepped u the platform 
with a royal air of nonchalance, shook with the Duke 
as a matter of course, and walked off again like triumphant 
heroes. Scarcely were they gone, when another object seemed 
to rivet the eyes of the whole vast audience in front of the tri- 
bune. An immense cheer, such as had not been heard through- 
out the proceedings, arose from the many-headed multitude, 
and presently a figure, dressed in black from head to foot, was 
seen climbing up the stairs leading to the platform. It was 
Lord Palmerston. For a few minutes it seemed as if the hur- 
rahs would never cease ; and it required some time before the 
assembly had subsided into its former composure. But the 
centre of interest now appeared changed, and the people, in- 
stead of watching the prize-holders, seemed bent only on fol- 
lowing every movement of the aged Premier. It was only 
when the Harrovians came up to receive their nobly-won Ash- 
burnham shield that the interest in the prize distribution 
awoke again, rising to a second climax at the call of Sergeant 
Pixley, the winner of the Queen’s prize on Wimbledon field. 
At sight of him the Victorias presented arms, and their band 
broke forth into ‘See the Conquering Hero comes.’ Sud- 
denly, however, the music got hushed again, Lord Palmerston 
having advanced, under renewed immense cheering, to the 
front of the stage. No sooner had he d to add 
the Volunteers when all again sank into deep silence, and 
every sound of the aged orator’s voice became audible from 
one end to the other of the vast dome. It was the most im- 
ressive part of the day’s proceedings. There was the man in 
lack haranguing the immense multitude ; twenty thousand 
heads leaning forward in om to catch every word of his 
speech, and twenty thousand tongues again and again drown- 
his accents under cheers. The Premier sang the old song 
of ‘ Defence not Defiance ;’ turning off, however, towards the 
end, at a somewhat warlike tangent, directed by the ever-in- 
enthusiasm of the Volunteer auditory. The power 
of the orator over the minds of his hearers stood out visibly 
defined at this moment. The one idea of ‘ readiness to defend 
ourselves in case of war, dwelt on again and again, worked up 
the feelings of the multitude into fever-heat, and made the 
féte of the Volunteers an ovation for ‘ our Dictator.’” 
dae enees oy the oy winners. The Gold Medal 
atic } ssocuation, Queen's Prize of £250, and 
@ Whitworth Rifle : t Pixley, of the Views Rifles. — 
Albert Prize: Major Halford, 1st Leicester, £100, cup or money. 
— Association Cup: Major Moir, Stirling, 850.— Public & f 
w, Ashburton Challenge Shield. Earl of Eldon, Earl 
s Cup.— nd and Scotland: “ England,” Elcho 
lenge Shield.—Duke of Cambridge's Prize: Mr. Colqu- 
Dragoon Guards, cup value £50, or money.— Prince 
of Wales's Prize—A. Smith, City of ae. £100 cup, or 
.—Lord Vernon's Prizes : or Halford, ist Leicester, 
rifle worth £35. Gill, 4th West York, £15.—Zarl Dudley's 
: Capt. Williams, 19th Middlesex, £50, cup or money.— 
Duke of Wellington's Prize: Formby, Liv | Rifle Brigade, 
cup or te Oup a ay Oth yy wey me 
George's Vase: Ferguson, 1st Inverness, Vase an ld Jewel 
of St. ——— Leet, Queen’s, Silver Jewel of St. George. 
Hemery, 11th Middlesex, Bronze Jewel of St. George The 
Gamvidge University, Sree petee 
Jniversity, 5 
cond prize. Astley, 
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ined ie Leicester, se- 
ool of Musketry, third prize. 





A Loneo-cLosep THeaTreE REoreNED.—At the moment of 
the destruction of Pompeii by an eruption of Mount Vesuvius, 
A.D. 79, a ee ool was being poe in the 
Amphitheatre. A r, named Langini, ig advan- 
tage of that historical reminiscence, has just constructed a 
theatre on the ruins of Pompeii; and the opening of which 
new rar he SS Ae terms :—“ After a 
ame Bs) ears, the tre of the city will be reopened 

ith ‘La Figlia del Reggimento.’ I solicit” from the nobility 
and gentry a continuance of the favour constantly bestowed 
on my , Marcus Quintus Martius; a | to as- 
sure them that I shall make every effort to equal rare 
qualities he displayed during his management.” 





GREAT TRIUMPH. 

TEINWAY & SONS, Nos. 82 and 8 Waker Sr., N. Y., ha 
op tp tg SY at the Great 
International Exhibition, London, for Powrerrut, CLear, BRIL- 
LIANT AND SyMPaTuETic Tong, with EXCELLENT WORKMAN- 
SHIP, SHOWN IN GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 
a ayes ewe canes — ae Pianos from all parts of 

or com 
Rows vo hn petition, the special correspondent 
“ Messrs. tteinway’s indorsement by the jurors is EMPHATIC, 


AND STRONGER AND MORE TO THE POINT THAN THAT 
EUROPEAN MAKER.” wey = 
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Across the Water. 

Often and persistently have we exhorted our readers to be- 
lieve the British Government sincere in adopting a policy of 
non-intervention in the great American civil war. Often also 
—even at the period of his visit to this country—have we 
pointed out to them the political insignificance of Mr. Lindsay. 
When therefore, on the evening of the 18th ult., that gentle- 
man, after sundry baulkings and haltings, finally called on the 
House of Commons to recommend an attempt at mediation to 
the “serious and immediate attention” of the Cabinet, there 
could be no difficulty in foreseeing the result. Modified as 
Mr. Lindsay’s motion was, in comparison with those 
whereof he had given notice at sundry times and which had 
inculcated the prompt recognition of the South, it fell to the 
ground hopelessly and ignominiously, being withdrawn with- 
out a division. There was a debate, it is true; but Mr. Lind- 
say did not rally to his side any men of mark, with the 
exception, perhaps, of Mr. Whiteside, who was the Irish 
ere ome in Lord Derby’s last administration, but 
Ww Vocacy on this occasion only renders ¥ 
ous the silence of the chiefs of his oes Som uate om 
Disraeli, Mr. Walpole, Sir John Pakington, and Sir Hugh 
Cairns, kept themselves discreetly 
our reiterated opinion that their course would be identical 


with that of the Whigs, if they themselves occupied the Trea- 
sury Benches. At this certainty also Lord Palmerston hinted 
when he said that it would be unwise for the House, ix: a mat- 
ter so difficult and delicate, to tie up the hands of any admin- 
istration—words that were applauded on both sides, notwith- 
standing all the balderdash of this “ organ” and that “ organ” 
whereto the press of this country attaches so absurd a weight. 
For the rest, the discussion might as well be antedated three, 
six, nine, or twelve months, so little is there in it that has not 
been repeatedly advanced. The only hit was made by the 
Premier, who reminded his opponents that they would com- 
mence the work of mediation with an exceedingly ill grace, 
by ranging themselves on one of the sides. “ I ask the House”— 
said his Lordship, in language no less simple than urgent—* not 
to sanction this resolution. If at any time we should be able 
by friendly offices to contribute to the establishment of peace 
—it can be only by presenting ourselves in the shape of im- 
partial persons not tied by opinions either one way or the 
other, anxious only to promote that settlement between the 
two which may be consistent with the feelings and interests of 
both.” And therewith we leave this item in the news by the 
Cunard steamer of the 19th ult., not caring to imitate our con- 
temporaries around us and enhance the moral of the debate, 
by dwelling on a report circulating at the very moment in 
London, and which grossly magnified the disasters of the Federal 
army before Richmond. Our brethren here, accustomed to 
the thousand shifts and twists that have marked the conduct 
of affairs at Washington during these fifteen months past, can- 
not be made to understand that a policy or a principle can 
survive the effect of a telegram. Is it for this reason,pr be- 
cause they cannot or dare not penetrate the thick veil of their 
own future, that they deal more frequently with the editor of 
the London Times than with Mr. Jefferson Davis himself? 


We wish that the propriety of our intervention in the East 
were as well defined as is its non-probability in reference to 
the West. But we have a small war upon our hands in China, 
of which the origin and the conduct are, and well may be, de- 
bated. Is interference between the Imperialists and the 
Taepings justifiable? Is it desirable? Will the war expand 
into devouring dimensions? Will it tend to the spread of 
civilization? Will it enable us to buy more silk and tea, to sell 
more manufactured goods? Endless and sometimes valuable 
disquisitions on these points occupy, and worthily occupy, large 
spaces in our British journals. A brief record of the last naval 
and military proceedings in China will be found in another 
column ; and these, and the whole broad question involved in 
them, are of course from time to time discussed in Parliament. 
Otherwise, the legislative proceedings lack interest, in view of ac- 
tual wars or rumours of wars and upheavings all the world over. 
It is matter of comparatively small concern that the Indian 
Minister, Sir Charles Wood, and the Indian Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Laing, now at home in debilitated health, are 
at financial wn—that the House of Commons has 
pointedly rebuked the Government for scandalous delay in 
distributing certain prize money, earned by our soldiers and 
sailors in the Indian Mutiny and the Russian War—that Lord 
Derby, in a debate on the Jamaica Loan Bill, gave slow and 
conceited Mr. Frederick Peel, Secretary of the Treasury, such 
a dressing for his flippancy to his official superiors as, unless 
he be quite a fool, he cannot forget during the remainder of 
his small official life. 

England is accused of perpetually absorbing the domains of 
others, thus extending her own dominions. Let it stand on re- 
cord, that in this year of grace, her Britannic Majesty’s Go- 
vernment has firmly and finally refused to annex the Fiji 
Islands in the Southern Pacific. Laws Deo / 


Gloom hangs over the manufacturing districts, as well it 
may; but the mercantile classes, not immediately interested 
in the cotton question, are consoling themselves with the great 
advantage now shown to have resulted to trade in general 
from Mr. Cobden’s commercial treaties with France, and with 
the increasing area of Free Trade. Austria is about to join 
the German Zoll-Verein, while the United States are hugging 
those protective systems afresh, which experience has proved 
to be suicidal. Ata banquet offered in London by one hun- 
dred and fifty Members of Parliament to Monsieur Rouher, 
French Minister of Commerce, pleasant and very suggestive 
changes were rung by various speakers upon the vast benefits 
derived from mutual and unrestricted intercourse. Mr. Cob- 
den was once more in his own element. 

Nor is this the only féte that has made the summer of 1862 
a memorable one in Metropolitan annals. To the award of 
prizes at the International Exhibition has succeeded a corres- 
pane See S ee ee ae 
most skilful marksmen of Wimbledon were crowned 
with glory, and rewarded with, substantial medals, vases, 
shields, fancy weapons, and purses more or less filled with 
gold. The proceedings were full of interest and are described 
above. This year, no personage of deer-stalking-celebrity is 
dubbed the champion; he is plain Mr. Pixley, a Ser- 
geant of Middlesex Volunteers. Yet young Ross dis- 
tinguished himself, in one of the matches, by a higher 
score than any of the competitors, at any of the butts 
on any of the days, son and father being also first and 
second. The conclusions drawn from the Meeting are 
very favourable as regards the proficiency of the Volunteers 
and the permanency of their organization. A brilliant 
review by the Duke of Cambridge closed the whole proceed- 
ings, with, as usual, a speech from Lord Palmerston, capital 
of its kind but not fraught with the meaning attributed to it. 
—The Corporation of London wound up the honours of the 





Exhibition year, by a grand entertainment to the leading fo- 





reigners congregated in that city. As for the progresses of the 
Viceroy of Egypt and the feasts and fetes offered him, our 
space is too limited for their registration. In acknowledg. 
ment of a portion, his Highness entertained fashionable and 
courtly London, on board his yacht at Woolwich, on the even. 
ing of the 16th ult., with such sumptuousness and splendour 
that, in reading the particulars, you might fancy them a chapter 
from the Arabian Nights—always excepting the sad drawback 
of pluvial exuberance. 





The news from the Continent of Europe is less grave than 
usual. Russia is tranquil externally, the government. punish- 
ing the civil and military offenders in the late disturbances, 
The Grand Duke Constantine is convalescent.—From France 
we hear little that is fresh, touching the Mexican expedition. 
The Emperor and Empress are om a tour in the central dis- 
tricts. The somewhat limited family of the Bonapartes is in- 
creased, by the birth of an heir to the Princess Clotilde, wife 
of the Prince Napoleon. The faithful Comte de Morny is 
gifted with a new title, and will be known henceforth as the 
Duke of that name.—Garibaldi, in Sicily, has publicly de- 
nounced the Emperor of the French as the great impediment 
to Italian liberty, and a huge sensation has been caused at 
Turin. We have long viewed his Majesty in this light; but 
the truth is not to be spoken at all times. ‘ 

The Great War; a Temporary Dead-Lock. 

The week has not been prolific of naval or military achieve- 
ments. By land they are limited to Confederate Guerilla 
movements, and Union conflicts with them, in Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, and even Virginia. Very vague 
are the reports from the Southern army grouped in and around 
Richmond; with respect to General McClellan’s, there is a 
general impression that an effort will be made forthwith to 
withdraw it from this disadvantageous and insalubrious posi- 
tion, to reach which such enormous sacrifice was made. On 
the water, we can scarcely say by sea, an unsuccessful attempt 
has been made by the U. 8. gun-boats, assembled above and 
below Vicksburg, to batter-in, blow up, run down, drive ashore, 
or otherwise destroy the C. 8. steam-ram Arkansas, which 
proved to be but a clumsily managed attack. The tough 
craft resisted shot from 11-inch guns, delivered close alongside 
Consorts for her are said to be in preparation in the Yazoo 
river, as well as at Richmond, Savannah, and Mobile. These 
stories may be exaggerated ; but there is no denying that the 
skill, resources, and audacity of the Southeners, who are 
by no means a nautical people, excite wonder not un- 
mixed with admiration. Commodore Wilkes has sig- 
nalised his appointment to the James River squadron, 
by sending a flotilla of armed boats t6 cut out a couple 
of small unarmed schooners from a neighbouring creek 
The “ daring” deed was accomplished, without opposition. 
The rank of Rear-Admiral has just been established by the 
President, in accordance with alate Act of Congress. Four offi- 
cers on the active, and several on the retired list, have been no. 
minated. The former are well-known in connection with the 
present war, namely Commodores Foote, Dupont, Golds- 
borough, and Farragut. It should be added that, if the 
various squadrons have not done much recently in the way of 
warlike exploits, they have been very active in enforcing the 
blockades, and so acquiring prize-money. The seizures have 
been numerous. They are all set down as British, though in 
nine cases out of ten it is Southern money that sets these en. 
terprises on foot. 

A fortnight since, we remarked that the country had “come 
to bounties and was going fast onwards to conscription.” The 
latter is said now to be determined upon, in face of the mode- 
rate desire, evinced by the bone and sinew of the North, to 
grasp the bounties liberally proffered. Awaiting the issue of 
the requisite forms and orders, the absentees of the army are 
peremptorily ordered to rejoin their regiments and commands, 
under threat that, after the 11th inst., those among them who 
are unauthorized will be rated and treated as deserters. A 
general exchange of prisoners is in operation—a most desira- 

ble and long-withheld mitigation of the horrors of war. Re- 
turning soldiers and officers bring curious stories from the 
South, many of which tend to make confusion worse con- 
founded. We have ourselves received such contradictory ac- 
counts from eye-witnesses, that we are fast lapsing towards uni- 
versal scepticism. What in fact can you believe, when you 
hear, one day, that Russian guns taken at Inkermann! have 
been presented to the South by English merchants, and, on 
another, that a fleet of Confederate States British-built gun- 
boats has broken up the blockade of Mobile? 

There is great talk everywhere of increased vigour in the con- 
duct of the war. Save in the President's Proclamatin touch- 
ing the period at which the confiscating process will be adopt. 
ed, in spirited war-meetings, and in the lavish bestowal of money 
for bounties, we confess to perceiving slim signs of it, while we 
are absolutely astounded to find in journals, that are the least 
tolerant towards foreigners, the most sweeping attacks upon 
the Generals, almost without exception, who have been and 
are in command. As for the war-god, the national idol, Gene- 
ral McClellan, you scarce find a penman so poor as :o do him re 
verence—t hose who have served under him being alone still con 
fident in his military skill. If therefore the New York press, in 
such times as these, treats its own chosen ones with 
contumely and reproach, we are perhaps unreasonable to ¢x- 
pect fair dealing at its hands. Yet there is something comic 
in the audacious disregard to truth and consistency, which 
meets the eye from day to day. One of our prominent neigh- 
bours, for instance, wound up a terrible outburst, 
on Saturday last, with these words: “It is enough. We have 
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nothing more to learn of British injustice and hatred. If the 
American people have been morbidly sensitive to English opi- 
nions, that weakness is past. They have learned to treat 
lying and insolence with contempt, ana, if war come, they 
must trust the sword to make their sovereignty respected.” 
We trembled in our shoes; but on Thursday were happily 
relieved by this editorial assurance from the same quarter: 
“ We are sensible of no feeling of resentment toward England, 
her Government, and her people.” There was comfort truly, 
made more acceptable by the acknowledgment that “the Bri- 
tish Government deserves the praise of having held to the ob- 
ligations of neutrality, under conditions such as never before 
urged a people to their violation.” Believing this last asser- 
tion to be strictly true, we should still advise its writer tokeep 
out of the Hon. Edward Everett’s reach, or he may be cruci- 
fied in Bonner’s Ledger. Of course, with such variableness 
as we have here set forth, a strict adherence to fad 
ought not to be expected. It is scarcely creditable though, 
on the part of our neighbour, that the vituperative terms, 
employed by an irresponsible pen in the London Morning 
Herald, should be attributed to “British statesmen.” It was 
the former, certainly not one of the latter, that spoke of the 
U. 8. Republic as a “nuisance.” This perversion of a fact al- 
most matches the effrontery of that portion of the press, which 
—having hailed the Morrill Tariff as deliberately aimed at 
the interests of France and England, and having over and 
over again chuckled at this mode of revenge upon those coun- 
tries—now coolly declare, that no such ungenerous sentiment 
was in all their minds, and that even the amendments, 
amounting to prohibition, are only revenue measures ! 

We thought we had nothing to say to-day; but the record 
stretches out and out. Still, we must not omit to register that 
considerable sensation was caused in St. Louis, last week, by 
a large number of British residents claiming the protection of 
the British Consul, when called upon to enlist against the 
Guerillas, under proclamation of the Governor. They never 
had become Citizens of the U.8., and therefore were not liable 
to serve. Naturally enough, the Irish held an “indignation 
meeting” hereupon, and, no less naturally, one of the “ Reso- 
lutions” that they passed was remarkable for its disregard of 
Lindley Murray and the national proneness to count chickens 
before they are hatched. They resolved, these “ loyal” Lrish- 
men: “That shall England attempt any interference in our 
domestic concerns, we will, one and all, arm to oppose her, 
and shall urge on the United States Government to acknow- 
ledge the independence of Ireland.” God save the Queen ! 


A Lesson from the Great Exhibition. 

There is such a thing as heaping coals of fire upon your 
enemy’s head. No such intention was assuredly on the mind 
of the honest Jurors, who patiently and laboriously weighed 
the merits of the myriad contributions to the show above-, 
named, and whose awards have recently been published. Yet 
under considerations which it were wearisome to repeat, 
these honest Jurors must have put some of the American com- 
petitors to the blush, if indeed the American “ human face 
divine” be capable of that mode of expression. Why so ? 
Simply for this reason: The U. 8. exhibitors, 98 in number, 
have been awarded 51 medals and 29 “h able mentions,” 
and, according to the calculations of C. B. 8., the lively and 
painstaking correspondent of the N. Y. Times, they are placed 
second to France alone in the great international race, while 
the United Kingdom occupies but the seventh place ! 

Is the reader aware that nothing but a large and liberal 
stretch of courtesy enabled the United States to carry off any 
prizes at all? It was plainly intimated from the start that, 
when a country refused to appoint a Con.missioner, no awards 
could be made. The Government of this country did so re- 
fuse, sundry members of Congress taking care to make the 
refusal to appropriate the necessary funds as rude and insult- 
ing as possible. Now we are told every day of the week 
that John Bull is the least generous, the most selfish, 
animal that lives. What did he do? Did he refuse 
in the first place to admit, in the second to test, and in 
the third to appreciate what came to him from his unceasing 
traducers, who had just told him beside that there would be 
no more purchases made at his huge shop evermore? The 
numerals above tell a very different story, though—in chuckling 
over their own success—the newspapers here almost entirely 
lose sight of this singular instance of liberality. 

Again, we need not recapitulate the causes that have un- 
happily stirred up a jealousy and an ill-will between two 
countries that never ought to quarrel, especially in regard to 
their respective navies and to matters generally that pertain to 
war. Whom then, of all men, would you least expect to 
find among the medallists?—two perhaps, who figure 
nevertheless in the list—Captain Ericsson and Colonel 
Colt, the one “as inventor of engines exhibited,” the 
other “for his principle of revolving arms!” 

For these bestowals we claim some recognition—not, how- 
ever, from the Hon. Edward Everett. He would drily say, 
they were due and were given and there's an end of it. We 
drop the subject, advising the reader to turn to the next page, 
and there—knowing that Messrs. Steinway and Sons, of this 
city, received a medal and a most flattering compliment on 
their pianos—laugh over the mal-d-propos prediction of a wri- 


ter, who is a much better judge of music than he is of English 
nature. 





We have but room to-day to congratulate our friends in 
British North America on their suc cesses, with which they 
Seem to be well satisfied. We shall perhaps have a word to 
say hereafter regarding their part in the show. 





THE EDITOR'S BUGBEAR. 
DEDICATED TO NEW YORK JOURNALISTS. 
Ho for a subject !—Here’s news from New Orleans; 
Fresh revelations, conspiracies, crimes. 
Good !—but the Times has a scurrilous article : 
1 must be down on the London Times! 


Here’s Mr. Chase with his schemes for the revenue ; 
Sinews of war, duties, dollars, and dimes. 

Good !—but the Times has a cold-blooded article : 
I must reply to the London Times ! 


sparkling. I extract the following scene. Recondite reading is 

congenial with August days; and those persons—particularly of 

the dramatic persuasion—who model themselves on the code of 

Lord Chesterfield, will be interested in a contemporary tribute to 

that accomplished nobleman :— 

[A tumultuous Assembly of Conspirators of all Orders; Senators, 
Lawyers, Divines, Authors of many denominations, and little Wits 
without Number, ail caballing her. A vacant Throne erected for 
the Goddess, who rises from a in an unseemly Condicion, 
amidst a Jormidable y-guard, with links and other Emblems of 
Dignity. | 

After silence is proclaimed thrice, STANOPEPOSIS harangues as follows : 
“I beg leave to lay before this respectable, thrice elegant, and 

thrice graceful assembly, a complete system of education to qualify 

a gentleman for a court, whom no haberdasher will trust behind 

his counter.” 

[Here STANOPEPOSIS consults that amiable equilibrium of position 
which Ci al Trim preferred when reading the sermon to Dr. 





Three hundred thousand recruits must be mustered in; 
Young New York marches and loads and primes. 
Good !—but the Times has an insolent article : 
I must be after the London Times ! 


News from Berlin ; clamour, popular grievances, 


Good !—but the Times has an outrageous article : 
I must dispose of the London Times / 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Unter den Linden—under the limes. | 


Music? or Books? It were well to descant upon 
Hawthorne's romances, or Longfellow’s rhymes. 
Good !—but the 7imes has a scandalous article : 
I must belabour the London Times. 


Then there’s the Drama! ay, Tragedy, Comedy, 
Forrest, or Ravel, masques, mummers, or mimes. 
Good !—but the 7imes correspondent abuses us : 
I must pitch into the London Times. 


Yes, that’s my cue. Nothing else can be readable— 
This with the general sentiment chimes ; 
Nothing abroad, or at home, or in “ Rebeldom,” 
Can in importance compare with the Times / Ww.Y. 


Brama. 


“Father,” said poor Triplet’s child—in the spirited comedy of 
“ Masks and Faces”—“ there wasn’t any breakfast for breakfest.” 
Sad impoverishment of larder! Touching coincidence of circum. 
stances! Having written the title of this communication, I am 
fain to add that there isn’t any drama for drama. 

Will this statement be offensive to my good friends the players? 
I think not. They are sublime creatures, doubtless, and worthy of 
all possible homage; but they are also human, and therefore mer- 
ciful. Mr. Wheatley, for example, cannot be so cruel, in even his 
sternest moods, as to expect more than several tons of comment 
on the “Colleen Bawn.”’ And has not that demand been already 
supplied? Moréover, the illustrious Collins, vanishing over the 
sea, carries that invigorating drama along with him. It will be 
played no more. Perhaps it has been played enough. Meanwhile 
an engagement has been made with the “Ravel Troupe,” and 
next week there will be genuine fun at Niblo’s Garden. 

A passing word suffices for the enterprise of Mr. Wheatley. 
Scarcely more is requisite for that of Mr. Fleming. Under his 





Slop and Mr. Shandy ; and thus proceeds ; 


Dread Sirs,—’tis thus I—teach—the world—in prose ; 
Young man of wisdom—never pick thy nose: 

Nor hope to find through life propitious gales, 
Unless thou cleanse thy teeth—and clip thy nails. 
Important truths for polish’d wits to know, 

That teeth will perish, and that nails will grow. 


[ALL. Zxcellent! excellent! 
’Tis strange to think what learned lengths I've run, 
To find sound maxims for a trav’lling son ; 
I taught the boy this grand, immortal creed, 
When lips are greasy wipe them while you feed ; 
With taste sublime, O wash thy filthy face ; 
And learn the graces with a graceful grace. 


CHORUS. 
* * * * 


I yw my son bd * 
To mind his sink was not too quick, too slow, 
Too long—too short—too high—nor yet too low ; 


(ALL. Fine! marvellously fine! 

To bend his body ina ful line, 
To dance, to dress, to drink, and to design. 
My son, said I, be —> a knave, 
Cringe like a fool, and flatter like a slave ; 
— a — vy —_ disgraceful arts ; 

ect all principle, to show your parts ; 
Golees the lish'd, spurn the v race, 
And learn the graces with a graceful grace. 


[4 general applause, clapping hands, rattling of stieka, de. 


CHORUS. 
Goddess! hear this suppliant pray’r, 
Take four volumes to thy care ; 
Books from common sense 80 free, 
Worthy him and worthy thee. 


| 
| oa * aa 
| 
| 


I teach my boy in these persuasive strains : 
“ Renounce your feetings, and confound your brains: 
If e’er you valu’d Maxims wrote by me, 
Don’t be a man, but only seem to be. 
To sacred taste ously attend ; 
The wise are born for that important end : 
Externals only make a man divine ; 
Dress like a duke, and like a duke you'll shine. 
Taste makes the courtier grace the polish’d sphere, 
Taste makes a puppy equal to a péer: 
To taste alone let Gospel-truths give place, 
And learn the graces with a grace.”” 
CHORUS. 
Goddess! hear this suppliant pray’r, ° 
Take four volumes to thy care : 
Volumes, all the agree, 
Worthy him and worthy thee. 


StaNopeposis sits down, and the volumes are laid in great state upon 
the altar. 


A word more—in a good cause. Professor Anderson—whose 
late season of “ Psychomantheum” and “ Rob Roy 





vigorous management, the Winter Garden is the very kaleid 
of theatres. New plays, and old ones, followin rapid seq 


r 


ted disastrously for him, and all concerned—receives a“ Com- 


TT 





Tragedy, comedy, farce, burlesque, melodrama—all are here. 
Names, never before heard of, attain the dignity of fat black capi- 
tals, and thrill the public mind with a natural and salutary awe. 
Debutantes arrive in order, from Boston and Philadelphia. The 
manager—himeelf his best ally—works hard and well, adorning the 
boards with his old-school personations of character. Nothing of 
variety is wanting, that skill can devise or perseverance attain to 
make cheerful a summer evening at this pleasant little theatre. 
Yet nothing has been done that seems to invite special mention. 
One ambitious effort may, however, be recorded—Mr. Fleming's 
performance of Cardinal Richelieu. It was correct, scholarly, im- 
pressive, exhibiting careful study and good knowledge of the char- 
acter, but lacking altogether in the emotional force of magne- 
tism, and nowhere betraying that sympathetic mood and subtle 
fire, in which and by which the creations of genius are conceived 
and fulfilled. But wherefore talk about genius, when there is no 
genius to talk about? Mr. Fleming ranks well among the r tabl 


P tary Benefit” at the Winter Garden, on Monday evening. 

A pleasing programme of entertainments has been 

Artists from every theatre in the city will assist ; and all the bon- 

nets, Blue and otherwise, are expected over the Border. 
MERCUTIO. 


Facts and Hancices. 


John Ruskin is building a summer residence at Brun- 
nen, on the lovely lake of Lucerne-——_——The wife of the 
poet pg | Patmore, died recently at Hampstead, near Lon- 
don, years.————The present population of the 
United Kingdom is 30,000,000. The population of London is 
2,803,084; that of Liverpool, 430,000; that of Manchester, 
357,000; that of Glasgow—the second city in Great Britain— 
446,395.—————Mrs. Austen’s translation of Uhland’s “ Pas- 
,” or “ Ferry,” appears, in the New Orleans 7rue Delia, as 
written for that paper by one “Orlando.” The editor has 
been imposed upon by some fellow with more taste than pe 








Yr 


actors of the old school. As to his coadjutors—silence is kind- 
ness. Let us not disturb the serenity of those ponderous capital 
letters. 

Turn now to Wallack’s—to Irish farce and all kinds of fun—to 
Florence, the humorous, and “ Fra Diavolo.”’ These also have 
been mentioned before. They suggest no comment, and need 
none—herein resembling that good wine to which tavern bushes 
are altogether superfluous. When it is mentioned that a new 
comedy and a new burlesque are in rehearsal at this theatre, the 
record is complete. If Mr. Florence proves as sportive in these 


new pieces as he has been in the old ones, our prospect of coming | jt, 


enjoyment is bright indeed. 

Apropos of burlesque, I have recently encountered an old-time 
specimen of that art, which seems to me more humorous in design, 
and neater in finish, than modern works ofthe same description. I 
don’t know whether people in elder periods were more natural and 
earnest than we are now, or whether their human experience was 
more vitalising than ours in its influence upon art; but, for the 
most part, the old books certainly show a keener edge of satire, 4 
richer quality of humour, a more vigorous tone of thought and 
honesty of sentiment, than may be found in those of more recent 
origin. Even in trifling burlesques, there is apparent an indivi- 
duality of purpose, an innate strength, a terseness and point that 
in their own time, gave them potent influence, and, in our time, 
gives them literary value. The particular specimen to which I 
have made allusion is entitled “Cloacina.” It was published 
eighty-seven years ago ; but its clever satire on the manners, play- 
Wrights, and miscellaneous authors of the period, is still fresh and 


ciple. Nearly nineteen million dollars worth o' 
manufactures have, this year, been imported into England, 
from France.————In the C group of islands, in the 
Indian Ocean, the most beautiful long staple cotton grows, na- 
turally ————An iron-clad Monitor is to be constructed for 
the defence of Boston Harbour. —The Town Council of 
Hull, England, has rey hy large majority, a proposal to 
mem the to “peaceful steps,” in conjunc- 
tion with her allies, for the of b g the war in 
America to a close————-A fatality seems to hang round the 
Parliamentary Buildings of Canada. On Monday week, a fire 
Susie ont in Se want wing oo Oe edifice, so called, at To- 
Tonto, now occu as Officers’ quarters, and totally destroyed 
— thus deduces a moral from Dr. 's 
recent award in the matter of “ Essays and Reviews”: “ Par- 
sons! Believe in a general way: and be y careful of 
what you say."————-Snow fell in Yorkshire on the 27th of 
June.—At a ball at Bourges, the Empress Eugenie appearing, 
the Mayor presented her a magnificent bouquet of natural exo- 
tic flowers, set in a holder of gold, bape the arms of the 
town. A monument to the memory of Christopher Colum- 
bus has been erected at Genoa————Sil ver coins of the time 
of Burgred, King of Mercia, have been found in a railway cut- 
| ting, near Croydon, England. There were in all about a hun- 
| dred coins, and with them were fragments of cloth. There 
were also several Jittle bars or ingots, and some broken pieces 
of silver. A new and ridiculous species of characterization 
\is gaining ground in the newspapers. When a person is 
| drowned, the fact is recorded as “A Drowning Accident ;” 
when & horse runs into a fence and kills himselt, as “ A Split- 
Accident.”——-—The wise St. Evremond defined his 
views thus: “ Virtue I love, without austerity ; pleasure, with- 
out effeminacy ; and life, without fearing its "—_——Up- 
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wards of 200 copies of David Wingate’s poems have been sold | drove some asses, said, “ Adieu, mother of asses” —“ Adieu, 


in the'coal district in Lanarkshire, where he toiled, in the mine, | adieu, my son,” answered she————— We re; 


t to observe 


for his daily bread—a fact that would seem to indicate that | this paragraph in late news from the East : “ The North-West 
ieal sentiment is widely diffused among his class, though of India is agitated by a general alarm that a rising of the na- 


e alone has been gifted to give it expression. 
thor of that well known song began, 
painted her,” died recently in an nglis! 





ears. 
upwards of £51,600. A new theatre is to be erected 
at Bath, England, on the site of the old one————A sub- 





The an- 
“ She’s all my fancy | again widely circulated, as in the days preceding the mutiny.” 
poor-house, aged 74 The chupatty is a small cake or w 
The Prince Consort Memorial Fund now amounts | cance. 


| tive population is imminent. Chupatties, it is said, have been 
r, of religious signifi- 





Curna.—The London Gazette publishes an official despatch 


scription has been organised at Warsaw, for the benefit of the | from Capt. Dew, of H. M.'s ship Encounter, reporting the 


sufferers by the late fires at St. Petersburgh. Several Polish 
proprietors generously assumed the initiative, by subscribing 
1,000 florins each.—_———Miss Louisa Pyne has appeared suc- 
cessfully in Italian Opera, at her Majesty's Theatre, London. 
She chose the réle of ina, in “ Don Giovanni.” Will 
Danby, the huntsman of Holderness, on being told that a gen- 
tleman of whom he knew something was to be a member 
of Parliament, replied in the dialect of his country, 
“Is’er? Well, he’s good for nowt else."—————A beau- 
tiful head of Christ, executed in marble by Mr. Alexan- 
der Munro, graces the new pulpit at Westminster Abbey. 
- A cast of Mr. Foley’s “ Lord Hardinge” is on view at 
the London Exhibition. This noble equestrian monument is 
likely to be reproduced in certain cities of England and India. 
+ ag Christina, of Spain, and her suite, are at the 
Chateau ‘de Mon-Desir, picturesquely situated on the cliff at 
Saint Adresse, near Havre. Under a new classification 
adopted by Dr. Leidy, an eminent naturalist of the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania, a sponge is an animal, capable of eating 
p Aon shells. The La jew makes the following 
point as to the novelists of our time: “In these days a suc- 
cessful novelist is like a barrister or a physician who has got 
to the top ct his profession. He is paid like a prince and works 
like a horse; but he must make hay while the sun shines, and 
has no time to fiddle about his books. He throws them out 
in a workmanlike state, and contracts for nothing more than 
the proper application of ordinary professional skill. We no 
more expect works of art from a novelist in large business, 
than a studied oration from a Queen's Counsel who gets his 
brief overnight and makes his speech in the mornin.” ————— 
A great fire has destroyed, in Madrid, the famous Alcazar of 
Segovia, with all the antiquarian and artistic treasures stored 
there since the days of Ferdinand and Isabella. An immense 
assortment of ancient armour, and 12,000 volumes of recon- 
dite learning perished, with records and manuscripts of an 
early period. ————The report of the death of Mrs. General 
Beauregard is contradicted. ——A letter from Canada, 
written in 1853, by the late Major Ranken, contains the fol- 
lowing prophetic sentence: “The heterogeneous materials 
which compose the Government of the United States are li 
able at every moment to dislocation ; the Union is divided by 
contending factions, which, hydra like, start into existence and 
wer on the ruins of their precursors.” A few da 
fore the marriage of the Princess Alice, H. R. H. sat to Mr. 
Charles Martin for a crayon portrait in her bridal wreath and 
veil, as a parting gift to the Queen on the morning of the wed- 
ding. The portrait is said to be excellent, both as a likeness 
and a work of Art.—————Cardinal Wiseman has been named 

















General Vicar in Rome, in case the Pope should leave that | ¥€ Peace 


city ————Mr. Isuac Pitman, the inventor of phonography, 
has been presented with an elegant bronze time-piece and 
side-vase, and a purse of £350, by many friends of the phone- 
tic system, in token of their high appreciation of its excellence, 
and of his untiring and unselfish labours in its extension. 
The first ascent of Mont Blanc this year was made on the 26th 
June, by Mr. Matthews and Mr. Macdonald, members of the 
Alpine Club. In the history of the ascents of Mont Blanc, 
this is only the second that has been made in June-———— 
Robson has reappeared, at the Olympic Theatre, London, re- 
ceiving enthusiastic greetings from a numerous audience. He 
is still at the flood tide of popularity. A large 
number of leading members of the Royal Academy have 
entertained M. Gallait, the famous Belgian artist. Amon 

those present were Lord Granville, Messrs. W. P. Frith, w 
M. Thackeray, Clarkson Stanfield, Frederick Tayler, Thomas 
Baring, M. P., Baron Marochetti, Sir Edwin Landseer, Sir C. 
Eastlake, Louis Haghe, 8. Hart, and Daniel Maclise. 





capture of Ningpo on 10th May. It appears that a 
| under Capt. Dew’s orders was off Ningpo, when the Taepings 
| fired on it, and the captain resolved to attack. The fire opened 
jat 10 A. M., and continued till noon, and at two Capt. Dew 





uadron 


landed with his marines and scaled the walls, meeting with 
the most desperate resistance. The enemy, however, were 
driven out, and at five o'clock the city was in our hands, the 
Taepings retiring into the country. On the 13th May the 
Admiral himself attacked a fortress called Tsingpoo, twenty- 
five miles from Shanghai, with an allied force, and after rain- 
ing fire from 40 heavy guns, effected a breach, and entered the 
place which had been defended by about 15,000 men. On the 
17th another attack was made on a stockade at a place called 
Nanjan, and here Admiral Protet was killed. The latest let- 
ters still leave Admiral Hope moving down the bank of the 
river towards Shanghai, and “settling” the country. The 
on a that troops have been applied for from India is con- 
rmed. 
Inp1A.—The correspondent of the 7imes describes the ru- 
mours of a Mussulman rising as proceeding from an encycli- 
cal letter which has been received from een and which 
says that hell is full of Mussulman men and women, a truism 
often used by the Moulavies to excite the people to a holy 
war. There have been no disturbance, and in one place, Agra, 
where the residents were talking of a rising, the European 
troops actually outnumbered the natives. e English resi- 
dents who passed through the mutinies will never perfectly 
regain their confidence. 
Distress rN LaNcAsHTReE.—Lancashire distress seems to 
have reached a point at which, unless there is a sudden e 
between North and South in consequence of the alleged defeat 
of the army of the Potomac, special legislation is all but inevi- 
table. The number of paupers in the cotton districts are al- 
ready more by an average of 75 per cent. than they were in 
the deplorable summer which followed the commercial crisis 
of 1857, and in one union, that of Ashton-under-Lyne, they 
are nearly four times as numerous. Mr. Farnall, the special 
commissioner, contemplates a rate of 7s. in the pound as the 
minimum which would be eno to keep the population 
from starving, and even double this, he says, would probably 
be required from those who could really pay, as at least 50 
per cent. of the rates could not be raised under present cir- 
cumstances. Of course this taxation would be unjust and im- 
practicable. At present the only proposition which has 
attracted much attention or support is that of a bill to em- 
poe the local Unions to borrow on the security of the rates. 
e Government plan is not yet known. Should there even 
between North and South, the shipments of cotton 
would probably be so scanty for the present winter that great 
efforts would still be needed. , July 19. 








A Rasa Spreecn or GarraLp1.—Garibaldi is still at Pa- 
lermo, and has, it is said, addressed the people in a speech of 
which the following is the most extraordinary paragraph : 

“ The master of France, the traitor of the 2nd of December, 
under the pretence of screening from harm the person of the 

‘ope, of protecting religion, Catholicism, occupies Rome. It 
is a false pretence—or lie. ( ria or Menzogna!’) He is 
actuated by covetousness, by a "s lust, by an infamous 
thirst for empire; he is the ee of brigandage! the 
chief of Southern assassins! People of the Vespers! people of 
1860! Napoleon must depart from. If it be necessary, we 
must resort to a new rehearsal of the Vespers. Let every citi- 
zen who cares for the emancipation of the country have a 
weapon in readiness (wn ferro, a sword or dagger). Strong 





Foreign ladies are very scarce in China and Japan. We ob- 
serve that Sir Rutherford Alcock, H.B. M.’s Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in Japan, has just mar- 
ried Lucy, widow of the Rev. John Lowder, M. A., late Bri- 
tish Chaplain at Shanghae, China. Another pleasing 
instance of international courtesy, is recorded in the fact, that 
Judge Jackson, the U. 8. Consul at Halifax (X'S), has received 
from Washington a gold watch and chain for presentation to 
Cupt. Sampson, of the R.M.S. Merlin, as a present from the 
President of the U. 8., for meritorious service rendered in re- 
scuing the officers and crew of the American ship Northern 
Chieftain, in February last. A marriage is arranged be- 
tween the Hon. red Grey Egerton, second and youngest 
son of the Earl Wilton, and Miss Laura Russell, only 
daughter of Mr. Wm. Russell, the Accountant-General. 
“The Colleen Bawn Settled at Last” is the title of a new 
farce, lately produced at the Lyceum, London, and played 
here, at the Winter Garden. We wish it were “done tor” as 
well as “ settled.”- A new daily newspaper is announced 
in London, under the editorial charge of Mr. St. John. 
The trip across the British Channel, from Dover to Calais, is 
now made in one hour and a quarter. M. Mirés has 
made his appearance as a dramatic critic in the columns of the 
Paris Figaro. He reviews a part in a new piece supposed to 
be a hit at himself. Gainsborough’s fine portrait of 
Mrs. Siddons, which formed one of the leading features of the 
Manchester Exhibition of 1757, has been purchased by Sir C. 
Eastlake for the National Gallery. The lady is represented 
with all the bloom of youth, at the age of twenty-five, seated 
in a chair, wearing a black hat and feathers, her hand holding 
a brown muff.- The,sum of $1,000 has been raised in 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, for the tiny Lewd of Ireland. 
A country grocer’s fiscal expedient is to do up sugar in ten cent 
|e. and use them for siange !————There is a firm in 

gin, Ill., known as “Gray & Lunt.” Half the letters that 
come to it are directed “ Lay & Grunt.”——The number 
of coloured inhabitants in Massachusetts, as shown by the cen- 
sus of 1860, was 9,592—males, 4,468 ; females, 5,124. In 1850, 
the number was 9,064. Increase in ten years, 528.—————— 
A World's Exhibition of Dogs is to be given in London, in 
Mey, 1863.—————The Count De Morny has been raised to 
a Dukedom by the same title ——————The tragedy of Henry 
VIII. has been revived in splendid style, at the Princess’ 
Theatre, London, under the direction of Mr. Charles Kean. 
The rebel leader Rao Sahib, nephew of the infamous 
Nana Rao of Bithoor, who was recently captured in the Jum- 


























moo Sot eg ded been sent to Cawnpore for trial. It was he 


who put to death the Futteyghur _—————The mon- 
petond, is stated by a eal earen 1,049,314 law- 
suits or 





= compact, we shall be able to overcome the greatest 
ower,” 
The Emperor, it is stated, complained of this language, and 
the Italian Government req the Prefect, Pallavicino, to 
explain his presence at such a discourse, whereupon Crispi 
rose to defend Garibaldi, arguing that ey, rough in lan- 
he had only spoken the truth. If the Minister removed 

the Prefect, Italy would rise in insurrection. The Premier re- 
plied that the Sicilians were attached to the national cause, 
that there could be but one government in Italy, and that Gari- 
baldi himselt was successful because he bore on his standard 
Italy and Victor Emanuel, and sat down amidst more applause 
= has yet received from the Chamber.—London paper, 
uly 19. 
An UnrortunaTe Propuecy.—The piano-forte exhibitors 
at the great exhibition seem to be generally of a mind that it 
is useless to expect a fair verdict from a jury composed three- 
fourths, as it is, of personal friends of the London manufac- 
turer Broadwood. Brard is in London, but he exhibits no 





the spot with two grand and two square piaros, but scarce ex- 
pect to get anything but the high praises of artists and 
judges. * * We should like to be informed, by the way, 
why it is that the juries in this exhibition “international,” so 
called, are not composed of an equal number of nationalities, 
by way of securing impartial and fair judgment. The idea of 
having a preponderant local and English jury at an interna- 
tional exhibition seems to us 


Tous. 
We are afraid that Americans ly would be very skep- 
tical on the subject of “fair play” for any of their productions 


whatever, Even before the present war, our champion of the 
chess-board’s experience with the English Stanley, and our 

hting-man’s experience with the English bruiser, were not 
calculated to inspire much confidence in British high-minded- 
ness ; and since our troubles, the English journals have cured 
us of any “ — confidence” in their national magnani- 
pw Net, a th, for July. 


——_»—___—_—_ 
Obituary. 

Mr. James Bowman Lrxpsay, of DunpEE.—The Dundee 
papers announce the death of this gentleman, who is known 
to our readers as the originator of a scheme for telegraphin 
across rivers and seas without wires or cables. “ Mr. Lind- 
say,” says the Courier, “ was as the most remarkable 
man that ever lived in Dundee. His extensive learning en- 
abled him to conduct private classes in all the lan and 
in mathematical science. He was a free contributor to the 
local journals on scientific subjects, and published several 





proceee w coal commencedrin En: , in 1861. 
pert seeing in the street an old woman, who 


learned works. A) these was the Lord’s Prayer and 
Creed infty diferent Tanguages His house had acquired 
celebrity as one of the of the town. Lord Derby's 


chestras. He was 72 years old.—At N 


Chief Justice of New Zealand, and F. Smith, 
mania, are Knigh 


Capt. Sir Henry Huntley.—The Gazette 


to be P: 





pianos for this very reason. Our American Steinways are on | 
steam reserve at Chatham, in lieu of the Severn. 
good | 86, Capt. the Hon. F. A. Foley, re-commissioned at Ports- 








Government recommended him to her Majesty, and he ob- 
tained a pension of £100 yearly. This relieved him from the 
necessity of labour.” The Advertiser says : “ He had discovered 
as early, if not earlier, than Morse or Wheatstone, the princi- 
ae ot the present system of electric tel hy. Immediate- 
after the public adoption of the system of land telegraphy, 
. Lindsay directed his attention to the sending of m 238 
across water by means of insulated wires; and succeed 
after several trials on ponds and sheets of water in the neigh- 
bourhood—in establishing on a sure basis the principles of 
electric communication by insulated submerged wires. Nor 
did he stop here: his ——s experiments inspired him with 
the hope that one day he would be able to transmit messages 
across rivers and seas without even the aid of wires. Mr. 
Lindsay so far perfected his invention as to transmit curre: 
without the aid of wire across several small pieces of water 
—the last occasion on which he publicly experimented with 
this invention being in Portsmouth, about two years ago, 
when he was highly successful, and the results afforded great 
satisfaction to the scientific men who assisted.” — Builder. 


” ° 
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At Tien-tsin, China, Capt. Macbean, of the 3lst Regt.—The death 
of Mrs. Home, wife of the famous Mesmeriser, is thus recorded in 
the Times: ‘“ At the Chateau La Roche, Dordogne, France, resi- 
dence of the Countess Luboff Koucheleff Besborodka, her sister, 
Alexandrine, wife of D. D. Home, Esq., in her 22nd year.”—At 
Axminster, N. Tryon Still, Esq., J.P. and D.L. of the county of 
Devon, and formerly of the Ist Life Guards, and 538d Regt.—At 
Groombridge-place, Kent, Major-Gen. B. F. D. Wilson.—Colonel 
Humphrey Owen, late of the A.—At Morningside, near Edin- 
burgh, Capt. Watson, late of the 43d Regt.—Major Blachford, late 
98d Highlanders.—At Ramsgate, Capt. J. Gilmore, R.N e 
death of Mr. Thomas Conner is announced by the Boston papers. 
Mr. Conner made his first appearance on the stage in 1818, at the 
Covent Garden theatre, and won some reputation as an eccentric 
actor. More recently, he became distinguished as a leader of or- 
i, Japan, the Rev. J. 
Hobson, M.A., British Consular be ain at Shanghai, China.— 
Rear-Admiral C. W. C. Lydiard, of Shalford, Surrey.—At Wood- 


cote House, Lillington, Lieut.-Col. Braddyll.— At Stevenage, Herts, 


T. Triphook, Esq., Gowctery, R.N.—Capt. J. Yates, Cavalry Staff, 
Canterbury.—At Ealing, Middlesex, Gen. Robt. Blair Campbell, 
late U. 8. Consul-General at London.—At Kensington-gore, Aries 
Inglis, widow of the late Rt. Rev. John Inglis, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Nova Scotia. —At Windsor, Capt. Andrew Ellison, late 60th Rifles. 
—At Shanghai, from over exertion and fatigue in the various ex- 

itions against the Taepings, Captain Bradshaw, R.A.—At 

naghadee, the Lord Primate of Ireland, Lord George Beresford. 


Appointments. 


Mr. F. H. Hamilton, Secretary of Legation at Stockholm, and Mr. 
E. Corbett, at Frankfort, have exchanged posts.—C. W. Williams 
Wynn, ., is returned M.P. for Mon eryshire, v. Herbert W. 
W. Wynn, ., dec.—The Gazette of the 16th ult. announces that 
Mr. Edwin James is “ removed and discharged” from his office, 
as one of ““H. M. Counsel learned in law.”—G. A. Arney, Esq., 
., Judge in Tas- 
ted.—Mr. E. L. Layard to be Arbitrator to the 
Mixed British and Portuguese Court at the Cape of Good Hope, v. 
announces that her Majesty 
has been pl to confer the title of Royal Highness upon 
Prince Louis of Hesse.—Mr. R. Percy Ffrench, now paid Attaché 
at Sreatenes. to pe Paid Attaché at Brussels. Mr. T. Clare Ford 
d Attaché at Stuttgard. 








Arup. 


In the year 1858-59 the number of men voted for the Arm 
was 130,135, and the amount voted £11,985,404; in 1 4 
men, 122,655, and money, £13,069,026; in 1860-61, 145.269 
men and £14,792,546; in 1861-62, 146,044 men and £15,246,- 
160; and for 1862-63, 145,450 men and £15,302,870.——The 
Sergeants of the 30th Regt., quartered at Toronto, have pre- 
sented a gold-watch to Quartermaster Looner, in token of their 
esteem, and to commemorate his pr tion to his p t 
rank. The pleasant ong took place at the supper table 
of the Sergeaut’s Mess.——The Militia Estimates for the year 
are £750,980, an increase of £113,980 over last year. But pro- 
vision is made for larger numbers,—135,509 instead of 103,593. 
——A terrible hurricane over Goruckpore on the night 
of the 20th May, which threw down the barracks of H. M.’s 
20th Regt., and killed four sergeants and privates and wounded 
others.——A return issued from the War-office shows that the 
army in China, officers and men, consists of 4,359 troops of 
H. M. service; 1,556 of H. M. Indian service (Bengal and 
Punjab Native Infantry); and 70 gun Lascars. ; 





War-Orrics, Jury 18.—Gren Gds: Lt and Capt Ferguson to be 
Capt and Lt-Col b-p, v Anstruther, who ret; En and Lt Viscount 
Mahon to be Lt and Capt b-p; rd George Murray Pratt to be 
En and Lt b-p. Coldstream Gds: En and Lt Hathorn to be Lt and 
Holmesdale, who ret. 7th Ft: Capt Surman, 

to be Capt, v Campbell, who exc; Lt 
Sparks to be Capt b-p, v Glyn, who ret. 20th: Capt Priestley, h-p 
late 88th, to be Capt, v Geraghty, who ret on h-p, on being apy 
Town-Major at Kingston, Canada. 74th: Byt-Col Patton to be Lt- 
Col w-p, v Villiers, dec; Capt Jago to be Maj. Rifle Brig: En 
Reid to be Lt b-p, v Hook, who ret; C Vernon Eccles to be En. 


Navy. 


The Arethusa, 51, is to be fitted for the first division of the 
The Edgar, 








mouth for service in the Mediterranean, has been placed in 
dock for repair———The Government powder ines at 
Upnor Castle, Chatham, had a narrow escape of being de- 
stroyed lately, in consequence of a fire breaking out. Happily, 
by dint of great exertions, the flames were confined to one 
small building. A general explosion there would have been 
a national disaster———The number of men voted in 1858-59 
(in this year not including the Coastguard service) was 59,380, 
and the yo £8,893.043; in 1 (now including the 
Coastguard), 72,400 men and £11,775,718; in 1860-61, 84,100 
men and £13.122,570 ; in 1861-62, 77,000 men and £12,640,588; 
and for 1862-63, 74,850 men and £11,794,305.——The a 
22, has sailed from Halifax for Barbadoes —— The —— 
Nile, at Halifax, has had about half of her guns taken out 
replaced by those of larger calibre from the Aboukir. She is 
also to have some Armstrong’s.——The p.-w. st. Vizen, 6, is to 
be brought forward for commission, at Chatham dock 
——The frigate Guerriére, from Vera Cruz, is at anchor 
off the Battery——The Channel Fleet sailed from Spithead 
for the Baltic, on the 15th ult——The Mutine, 17, reported 
lost, was at Panama on the 13th of June. 


ApporntMENts.—Capts: G Parker to Liffey.—Commrs: C Fair- 
bolme to be Insp Commr of Coastguard ; uxham to Ringdove ; 
BC Dent to Edgar.—Lieuts: S$ Curtis, H W Brent, R H M Moly- 
neux, G D Morant, W G Scott, E Stubbs, to ; F G Lowther 
2 arn: F H H Hutchinson to ; EG Maddock to Rat- 
tler ; agp ew PAL ey to St. George ; F C Law to 

G Worsfold > 


Resistance ; ‘ to Burysies, 264i, for disposal. : 
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New Publications. 


It has been declared by jocular philosophers that this is a 
funny old world. Bolder critics of creation have not hesi- 
tated to describe it as a wicked one. Both views, probably, 
are correct. At all events, we will not undertake to deny 
them, in defiance of the remarkable volume now before us, in 
which they are illustrated and enforced. Do you enquire 
what is the source of so much wisdom? whence the terrors 
that so affright us? We answer—and with all fitting rever- 
ence—the novel of The Pennimans, written by nobody knows 
who, and published, in Boston, by Mr. G. A. Fuller. 

The portion of this funny and wicked world here exhibited, 
is the aforesaid city of Boston. The people who work their 
way through the story are presented as types of its population. 
The life portrayed claims to reflect its manners, and its varie- 
ties of moral tone. The purpose of the work—which is lovely, 
not to say divine—is to suggest that virtue is considerably 
sweeter than the honey-comb, and decidedly preferable to fine 
gold. It also aims to convey an impression that the capital 
of Massachusetts is in a bad way. 


With castigations of Boston, we are in no wise concerned ; | Ro 


and can only hope, in passing, that the staunch old city will 
be blessed with fortitude to endure so withering a blight. 
But, amid all the fun and all the wickedness of what the au- 
thor calls “this sublunary sphere,” there are two things, 
which, always deserving our admiration, may justly claim com- 
ment here. One of these is the professed “friend of virtue,” 
evidently the writer of this story; the other is “the worthy 
person,” or “ model man,” whose career it depicts. It is for 
the purpose of doing honour to both these individuals, that we 
revert to the novel of the “ Pennimans.” 

And first—on the scriptural principle—as to the latter. His 
name, in the present instance, is “ Willie Andrews.” At the 
outset, where we are first favoured with his acquaintance, he 
is “an urchin,” with “a firm step and a bright eye,” witness- 
ing “the inhumanity of wealth practised on helpless poverty.” 
Dives, emerging from his residence, has just kicked Lazarus 
down a flight of steps; and the “ good boy” is assisting him 
to his place of abode. Arrived here, Lazarus instructs this 
young Samaritan that food and clothes are his principal ne- 
cessities, but that he expects shortly to die, when they will be 
“no longernecessary.” Subsequently he dies, bequeathing the 
good boy a remarkable dog, of a pious turn of mind. Time 
passes, and the good boy is smitten by Cupid in the shape of 
Nelly, daughter of the haughty house of Penniman. At first 
it appears that Nelly is the “good girl;” and we are gratified 
at the spectacle of these youthful paragons of excellence “ play- 
ing hoop,” and “rolling in the grass together.” Presently, 
however, her wealthy but vulgar parents discover this in- 
timacy, and—the good boy being only a musician's off-spring 
—forbid their daughter to recognise him. Also they intro- 
duce to her notice a suitor—termed by the author “a sap”— 
whom she, “ longing to be a bride,” and also “ anxious to be a 
mother,” accepts. Thus joy comes to the parental Pennimans, 
whose desire is “to improve the Penniman breed ;” while 
grief ravages the bosom of the good boy, whose love has been 
and gone, and loved “ another.” This spectacle is distressing. 
At first, the good boy contemplates battery on the person of 
“another.” Next he resolves to shoot “another.” Then he 
conceives the lofty idea of writing and publishing a lampoon 
on the Penniman family. Finally, he takes advice of 
his sire, “a man of great gravity,” and subsides into 
a progressive state of virtue. Meanwhile the naughty 
girl, going to church to be wedded, is informed by “a Mercu- 
ry, 8 young man, with a dark, flashing eye, and an impetuous 
spirit, a friend of Willie Andrews,” that she shall “ be damned 
in this marriage.” This messenger is represented as “ com- 
missioned from the gods.” Having fulfilled his commission, 
he darts away, and is seen no more. Nor is any mention 
made of the pursuing policeman. But we are consoled 
with the assurance that “the bride’s heart had been pierced 
with a poisoned arrow, and she walked to the altar as though 
going to the guillotine.” In the sequel “the gods” are satis- 
fied. The lady becomes a missionary to the Sandwich Is- 
landers, and “ another” joins a tribe of howling Indians. 

In the interim the good boy—now become a good young man— 
has taken a new love, Miss Ida Robertson, “ daughter of a trades- 
man” who possesses“ means.” Also he has become a musician, 
& painter, a poet, a sculptor, and a clerk in “a dry-goods estab- 
lishment.” His head is “ of classic form ;” his eye—one only 
being mentioned—is “ of a deep, searching blue;” his hair is 
“ well off the forehead ;” and his complexion “ sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of thought.” His favourite poet is Byron. Un- 
der these circumstances, his announcements to the favoured 
Ida are not surprising. “There is that within me,” he says, 
“which 1 must develop,—powers the bare possession of which 
do make « volcano of my soul.” And again: “ whoever you 
marry should be a man adapted to your necessities. Am I 
that man? I fear not.” “ As he concluded,” says the author, 
“he looked at her with a sombre brow.” No wonder! In the 
sequel again, when he too “loves another,” this young female, 
“fallen into a state of misery not easily described,” becomes 
insane, takes poison, like the lamented daughter of Villikins, 
and dies in his presence. 

The name of the good man’s new charmer is Agnes Farri- 
day. She is a saintly young woman, devoted to the “ fallen 
sister” interest. Making her acquaintance, he becomes ac- 


quainted with newer troubles. He finds that even virtue can- | seized 


not make smooth the course of true love. A sanguinary rival, 
closely muffled in a black cloak, discovers him “ pressing his 
lips against those of Farriday’s, on parting with her at the 
door of her neat though humble dwelling.” We are some- 


what shocked at the good man’s amatory tendencies ; but still 
more at the ferocity of the bloated rival. 

“TI demand to be informed how long you have known her,” 
says this audacious person, “and what may be your in- 
tentions.” 

“If, sir,” rejoined Andrews, “you are the man I suspect 
you to be, and of whom she has warned me, I tell you now, in 
the presence of ee moon, that I defy and despise you. 
If your name is , you are a scoundrel for pursuing one 
who forbids your addresses, and loathes your character; a 

llow, sir, with whom I wish no commerce, and for whom I 
have no a 

“ These, sir, are bold words,” returned Rolston, “ to one too, 
of whose passions you know naught; what if 1 should slay 
you on the spot?” 

“You would but kill one who does not fear to die;” re- 
plied Andrews, proudly; “and whom no words of yours, or 
mortal man, can intimidate.” 


“T like your pluck, fellow,” returned Rolston, “ and I would 
you stood not in my way.” 

“T, sir, am only too happy to be thus posted,” replied An- 
drews. “If you are Rolston, as I believe you to be, I would 
be placed not otherwise, since you pursue a woman, who never 
can, and never shall be yours /” 

“Ay, my fine fellow, you are Spent: did your mother 
sar 


ted whip you for your twaddle castically returned 
ston.” 


Other remarks ensue, chiefly of a pointed and personal cha- 
racter; when Mr. Rolston terminates the conversation by 
sheathing his dagger in the bosom of Mr. Andrews. The good 
man falls heavily, like a good man, to the ground. The bad 
man runsaway. The lady arrives with a revolver, and calls 
the watch. The assassin is apprehended; and, hearing that 
his victim is about to die, plunges the dagger into his own 
breast, crying, “Thus do I anticipate the law.” A spirited 
engraving, with figures in fore-ground and a shoe-shop in 
perspective, illustrates this scene, and forms a frontis-piece for 
the book. But the good man does not die. So much excel- 
lence must be spared for matrimony, even though the mater- 
nal Andrews disapproves her son's choice. “She may or may 
not be all she seems,” says that sagacious lady ; notwithstand- 
ing which oracular statement, the model man marries the mo- 
del woman, and all is well. Nor is he victorious in love alone. 
Transplanted from the Counting House to the Bar, he becomes 
eminent for legal lore, and also—judging by his conversation, 
as reported in the story—for bad grammar and a pretty gene- 
ral contempt of common-sense. But he is virtuous to the lust, 
even though “the highest honours to which an American 
citizen can aspire had been tendered to him.” Certainly that 
virtue which can stand politics, can stand anything; and its 
possessor is entitled to remark, that 


“No one who has peered into the lower stratas of human 
thought, and so upward made his way, has failed to be im- 
pressed with the uncertainty of al/ knowledge, and the profound 
eee wy toe over the essence of things—from whence 
P the confusion of which injustice is born! In 
the vast objects of nature, we ma perceive most wonderful 
phenomena, and the relations su between them, but as 
a matter of direct perception, here, alas! our vision ends.” 

Such is the “model man.” And here, gentle reader, you 
may perceive the wisdom of giving him the first place ; for 
while we offer this particular specimen at full length, we need 
give but a passing mention to his prototype, “ the friend of 
virtue.” The latter sees himself in the former. We see him 
also, and are edified. Nay, we are delighted. Under which 
circumstances we must leave it to graver critics to regret that 
noble qualities of character, and high ideals of life, should be 
degraded by the championship of such an illiterate blockhead 
and drivelling dunce. 


A more attractive name might well have been bestowed 
upon a new book, from Mr. Carleton, that has afforded us an 
hour’s capital entertainment—for, in reading it, we have fan- 
eied ourselves on some New York lake or New Brunswick 
river, with trout or salmon in prospective. The duodecimoin 
question, Game Fish of the Northern States of America and Bri- 
tish Provinces, is published under the nominal authorship of 
“ Barnwell,” who is a devotee of old Izaak Walton, knowing 
apparently in all the dodges of the art piscatorial, and with only 
a moderate respect for naturalists and hard names, but withal a 
most genial relish for sport and a wise appreciation of the free- 
masonry that its pursuit not unfrequently develops. But 
“ Barnwell” does more than describe to you what you may 
meet in any work on natural history; he tells you where to 
find and how to catch your finny game, setting off his hints 
and instructions with many a pleasant word or sly hit at his 
own or his friends’ experiences. In truth, for grip of his sub- 
ject, and a lively mode of dealing with it, he reminds us not a 
little of the late William Henry Herbert, the most scholarly of 
sportsmen, the most sportsmanlike of scholars. We must give 
our readers a taste of him, limiting our selections to such scraps 
as will be entertaining to other than professed or embryo 
fishermen. Here is a lively scene, when the writer was dally- 
ing with the somewhat undignified snapping mackerel, that 
hover about the coast of Long Island. 

“I was once fi with a friend whose experience is 
greater with the pencil than the rod, on one of those glorious 
roe = ee might be properly styled in our country 
“ October,” and our success made us unmindful of 
the anon baum that had bid the sun farewell and welcomed 

bed. 


as possible, and to exercise care in whatever motions 
were eet necessary. The fish were out in foree, and 
our bait tically the instant it touched waves, over 
ced in bey bp ae A northeaster 


owell that broken by neighbouring uunen mn eng | 
in 0’ wise added 10 the teendiness of the boat. Our 





longer to see our floats, we cast out and_reeled in, finding ge- 
nerally a worthy reward for our pains, The fun grew fast and 
faster ; at one particular place we were always sure of a fish. 
To reach it was a long cast, and my friend, in an effort to ex- 
cel himself, leaned back for a vigorous throw, lost his balance, 
and toppled overboard. His weight, as he went on one side, 
careened the boat, threw me down to leeward, and let the wa- 
ter pour in over the gunwale in barrels. Down almost under 
water, I saw the other gunwale turned up and nearly over 
me, when my friend, falling headlong out, gave the boat a lift, 
of which I took advantage by getting amidships pretty 
well ducked, but not yet cast away. The water was nearly 
up to the seats, but by careful balancing, I could keep her 

oat. Imagine my horror when my friend reappeared from 
the oozy depths to which he had descended, and commenced 
madly —.. clamber over the side. I begged and besought 
him to think of what he was doing; that I was still purtially 
dry; that my watch was a patent lever; that I had a family 
of small children ; and that the boat would never, in her pre- 
sent state, hold us both. Reluctantly he listened to reason 
and allowed me to bail her out with a bucket we had provided 
to carry our fish. As I threw out the water I could just see 
with deep regret, in the moonlight, the sparkle of fish after fish 
that I was unavoidably throwing away, and that I hoped 
would have served so different a purpose. She was finally 
freed of water ; hats, oars, and rod were picked up, the latter 
by means of the float that was calmly fishing all by itself; my 
friend, who had swam to and was shivering on a neighbouring 
rock, was taken aboard, and we returned, solemn and sad, my 
friend very cold and myself greatly di ted. 

“In fishing, therefore, for snappers, it is better not to fall 
overboard ; but if, by your awkwardness of doing so, you half 
fill the boat, never try to climb in over the side, but sacrifice 
— bravely. We were using on this occasion a bait that, 

ate in the season, is often more successful than any other—a 
part of the fish himself. This, in the early fishing, they will 
not touch ; but in cold weather, frequently prefer. 

Here is a good bit, telling in few words how the sportsman 
in New Brunswick may be possessed with one idea. 

“The days wore on most pleasantly; salmon occupied all 
our thoughts. The first thing in the morning we looked for 
salmon, then we fished for salmon, then we breakfasted on 
salmon, and then again fished for them; then made flies to 
catch them, next dined on them, again fished for them, and 
then supped off them, and lastly dreamed of them.” 

But “ Barnwell” has a smart way of salting his sentences, 


He is good-humouredly down upon the dirt and discomfort 
and backwardness that sometimes trouble him in remote parts 
of his Provincial searchings. Thus he speaks of the “ upper 
edge” of the State of New York, “ where civilization terminates 
and Canada begins ;” thus of steam-boats in New Brunswick, 
as advertised to “stop at places that are not laid down on the 
map, but are colloquially applied to an entire district ;” thus 
of certain parts of the same region, that “no man knows any- 
thing except his own individual business, and but little of 
that.” In the same playful style, he speaks of fishing 
in the same boat with a tyro: “one can imagine 
how entirely misspent had been his previous exist- 
ence, when it is said he had never taken a trout, no, nor 
any other fish before.” In the same spirit is this anecdote 
on the pursuit of knowledge. 

“Lastly, the naturalist examines a fish as a jockey does a 
horse, by looking at his teeth, and with about equally satisfac- 
tory results. They both are bitten, whether the term be used 
se scaag lope toh henag her tint oes Ket’ ese 

a Vin, rou 
freer ocethad to investigate Moved thereto by the spirit 
of inquiry, he thrust one ras far as le down the 


trout’s mouth, and was not a little ,»a8 well as pained, 
to find that the throat was lined with teeth sharper than a 


serpent’s, and arranged in the same manner. They inclined 
backwards, and once having etrated a substance, would 
not and could not let go. e writer havin 
agony the pursuit of science sometimes involves, after 
exhausting gentle means of escape, and knowing that he could 
no more wear 4 trout, than the old man in the “ Decameron” 
could the protecting ring, with a wrench tore away his hand 
a bleeding sacrifice to science. Any reader wishing to ascer- 
tain the same facts, may pursue a similar course.” 


Flies and Knots, Insects, Camp Life, and the Propagation of 
Fish, have each their respective chapters; and an appendix 
contains useful odds and ends of information. We commend 
the volume then to those who fish in the flesh, and no less to 
those who stay at home and fish in their dreams. 


Messrs. Virtue and Co. send us the June and July numbers 
of the Art-Journal, whereof the Illustrated Catalogue of the 
International Exhibition still occupies no slight portion. If 
any one wearies of wood-cuts, representing furniture, jewellery, 
fire-places, windows, vases, and cabinet curiosities too nu- 
merous to detail, he may turn to the steel-engraved souvenirs 
of a higher style of art. Nota few of these are, as usual, excel- 
lent, especially Turner’s“ Ancient Rome” (a fancy piece), which 
may be lovingly dwelt upon, though we cannot say the same 
of his famous “ Dutch Boats in a Gale.” The truth is, Turner 
never did paint a rough sea with the success that is assumed 
on his behalf; while the engravers after him always make bad 
worse. Webster's “ Going to School” is, on the other hand, a 
gem in its way, clever, complete, and well-engraved. ; 

We have received, from the office of the Courrier des Etats 
Unis, the French version of Part Third of Victor Hugo's Les 
Misérables, entitled Marius. A tremendous scene in the latter 
portion rivals some of Eugene Sue’s choicest bits in the 
Mysteries of Paris. 





Sine Arts. 
SCULPTORS’ STUDIOS IN ROME. 

The article on Sculpture, which we copied last week from a 
London paper, was immediately followed up by the subjoined 
very interesting glimpse at sundry studios in Rome. The 
writer, avowedly a woman, does not certainly participate in 
the prejudice against this country, whereof Englishmen and 
Englishwomen are just now accused. So we judge, at least, 





from the prominence given to artists hailing from these United 
States. 
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But the untravelled reader may, perhaps, be glad of a key to 
these sanctuaries of genius and talent. We have, therefore, 
prefixed a number to each little bit of description, and here- 
with attach the names of the occupants.—No. 1 refers to Ein- 
hoff, a German; 2, 3, and 4, respectively, to our own country- 
men, Macdonald, Gathley, and Spence; 5 to Miss Stebbins; 
6 and 7, the former to an Italian very recently dead, the latter 
to an Englishman, the names of both having escaped us; 8 to 
Rogers ; 9 to Story ; 10 to Miss Hosmer ; and 11 to Gibson. 


We now proceed to give a little account of the Studios of 
Rome as we visited them during the past winter, while the 
works were in of which many now adorn the courts 
and galleries of the International Exhibition. Very different, 
of course, are these studios one from another. Here is one (1) 
which is almost a Church. The sculptor, with his earnest 
German face, and long red beard, is a Catholic devotee, and 
nothing is to be seen in his studio but crucifixes and Madonnas, 
and exquisite Pietas and bas-reliefs out of the story of Christ. 

Here is another, (2) which is a sort of stony House of Lords, 
or marble peesnge. he artist is the favourite portrait —_ 
tor of the English nobility, and around his walls run triple 
tiers of shelves groaning under the busts of all unmistakable 

Sorestieri of high degree. 

And here is a studio (3) which might be an Egyptian tomb, 
for along its walls stand bas-reliefs of the Overthrow of Pha- 
raoh and the Song of Miriam, which might almost come from 
the chisel of a sculptor of the days of Thothmes or Rameses 
the Great. 

And near at hand to this last is a studio (4) which might 
have been the Pavilion of Tbothmes’ daughter on the banks of 
the Nile, in the pleasant Isle of Rhoda, for therein she stands 
in her gorgeous Egyptian robes, leaning on her attendant 
maiden, and receiving from his mother the future Prophet of 
Israel, whose cradle £ at her feet. 

And here is a studio (5) which is half a Garden, entered from 
a little wilderness of roses and violets, blossoming together, as 
they do in Rome, under the soft spring sun. The lady sculp- 
tor stands moulding in the midst a utiful Angel of Flowers; 
and by her side, near the life-like bust she has made of her be- 
loved friend, stands always a vase of freshest violets, with 
whose soft odour the room is perfumed as with a gentle pre- 
sence, so that we start in that calm sweet place to see another 
work of the same hands, a huge and awful Head, on which 
the brand of Heaven has struck—a magnificent conception of 
him, the Prince, the Chief of many thronéd Powers, 


“Who led th’ embattled Seraphim to war.” 


And here, again, is a famous Italian studio (6) of six or eight 
vast apartments—a Giant's Castle, full of colossal monuments 
for St. Peter's, for South America, for all the world. Enor- 
mous Popes are there, and magnified monsters of Bombas, 
and huge St. Pauls, looking so cold and spiritless and grand, 
that one feels assured that never from their marble lips could 
have rolled the lava torrent of the oration of the Areo 8. 

And bere is a studio (7) which might be a Hunting Grove of 
ancient Thessaly, for there are beautiful marble dogs lying 
around, and living ones wandering about, and Pan and Love 
are contending in the shade, and in the midst Diana, calm and 
To befits the goddess of the moon, steps down languidly 
into bath beneath the rocks. 

A few steps off, and we are in the Capital of Washington (8). 
There are two = doors hereafter to be placed in the 


American city. The story of Columbus from birth to death is 
told thereon in bas-reliefs of wonderful life and beauty. Again 
a few , and we are in the realm of Arthur's romance, 


and the Elaine of the J/dylls stands leaning on the shield of 
Lancelot. 

And now for the studio which Hawthorne has immortal- 
ized, (9) and which a meaner pen need hardly touch. Here 
stand, in rooms more carefully arrayed than other studios, and 
set round only with the sculptor’s earlier works, Hero seeking 
for aay and busts S pte 7 Nahe metcoe : ‘ yh Beeth- 
oven,—the two eces 01 and the Li ~ 4 
It would be impossible to describe Cleopatra better than in 
Hawthorne's words :—‘ Her face was a miraculous success. 
The sculptor had not failed to give the full Nubian lips and 
other characteristics of the Egyptian physiognomy. His cou- 
rage and integrity had been abundantly rewarded, for Cleo- 

tra’s beauty shone out richer, warmer, more triumphantly 
Tipeed expression than if he had chosen the tame Grecian 
type. 
type ite will not be tame, the scul has 





P lded another 
je figure, a Sappho, in whose attitude of languid despon- 
dency and gentle suffering face there is to be read a story of 
ou! Jove more affecting by far than that of Cleopatra. 
As for the Sibyl, could Keats arise from his Roman grave with 
its bitter epitaph, he would be satisfied that if his name were 
“ writ on water,” his thoughts have been embodied in enduring 
marble : 

“ Her face was large as that of Memphian Sphinx, 
But oh, how unlike marble was that face. 
How beautiful, if sorrow had not made 
Sorrow more beautiful than beauty’s self! 
Here was a listening fear in her regard, 
As if calamity had but begun ; 
As if the vanward cloud of evil days 
Had spent their malice, and the sullen roar 
Was with its storéd thunder labouring up.” 


Turn we now to a studio (10) which, for a woman at least, 
must have greatest interest of all, for here a woman, even in 
her bright and gracious youth, has mastered with patient la- 
borious toil the most difficult of arts, and of noble gifts has 
made most noble use. We must enter first the room where 
she is at work, and to do so force the consign of the old Cer- 
berus who stands to ward off the all too numerous visitants. 
A curious room it is, all quiet and silent down its little lane 
under the Pincian Hill. e will steal in silently and push 
open the door and peep over the low screen till we are found 
out and welcomed by the joyous laugh of the lady. She is 
standing on steps working away at ber Syren with heart and 
soul, and all too busy to mind us at first. What a queer place 
itis! A great room some thirty feet square or more, and 
twenty feet high, and lighted of course only by its one window 
high up in the northern wall. We steal round the screen 
which masks the door and make our inventory. Here is an 
arm chair and a divan, but they are covered by mysterious 
bits of drapery, and the sofa is loaded with good stores of 
books and Flaxman’s etchings, and some two or three photo- 
graphs—and oh ! what is this awful thing on which we were 
going to sit down? a human head decapitated? No! It is 
only the head of a lay-figure with le eyes and a fine brown 
wig arranged in classic order for the Syren’s imitation. With 

est and glee our hostess clears a space for us, and we re 

state under her certificate on the wall of the dignity of an 
Associate of the Accademia de’ Quiriti, At our right isahuge 
wooden frame, ten feet high, covered with canvas. 


jestic sorrow of the fallen 


But now, as if to show that in his hands that Grecian gro 


See ee a house be, Signorina? Is it your 
sentry-box ?” 

“Oh dear no; that is Zenobia’s nightcap! Whenshe was in 
clay she wore that every night to keep her cool.” 

Now we come on hay goa masses of sculpture. Here is 
a niche with a Psyche and sundry broken pieces, and there 
are brackets bearing Bacchus and Aristides. Here runs a 
whole frieze of human hands hung along the wall in every at- 
titude, and heads taken from twenty different works. On the 
top of the stove stand bottles of colours for experiments, and 
over it, along the tempered wall, runs a long mysteriousscroll 
—subject of profoundest speculation to visitors, but believed by 
the initiated to be the track of a snail. Here lies the plaster 
cast of the artist’s own prostrate Cenci, and beside her stands 
the Minerva of the Vatican, and then a wilderness of figures— 
the back of Venus, the arm of somebody else, Hylas and the 
Nymphs, the Raising of Jairus’ Daughter, the bust of Lucius 
Verus, and a dozen more; then a large giant armatura, the 
skeleton on which stood the Colossus of Benton, just completed. 
But in the midst of the room, what is this beautiful figure in 
the clay, growing gradually into life and grace? It is the Sy- 
ren, now in process of creation for a glorious fountain, around 
which are to be oy. three infant boys riding on dolphins, 
of which two already stand near her. See, was there ever 
such play as that of the little urchin yonder, his mistress’s “4 
cial pet, into whose clay base she has stuck those splendid 
roses for freshness? Is not this a strange “bower for a fair 
no ~ 1 may we not be excused for describing it so 
en ly 

he chief works of this artist are not in this studio, but in 

the apartments of those of her master near at hand. (10 
Passing down a narrow Roman Vicolo, we come to a carv 
low door, with a bolt rarely drawn. We have gained co’ 
in Rome to force an entry into very sacred precincts, and so 
we open the door for ourselves, and find ourselves in a room 
where several workmen are labouring at marble copies of the 
Master’s works, and where stand around some the most 
beautiful of them in marble and plaster—a Bacchus towering 
over all, like glorified Youth itself. “C’ il padrone?” we 
ask. “Si.” The padrone is within, and we may always en- 
ter; and so we pass through the workshop into the lovely 
little garden, where the quien Italian sunlight falls, like Da- 
nat’s shower down th h the blossoming trees to the glitter- 
ing dark green leaves of the acanthus, which spreads luxuriant 
beside the broken, but ever-gushing fountain. A door is open, 
and we enter another chamber of the studio, where stands two 
or three busts, and the moulded clasped hands of Browning 
and his lost wife. Who is this stately queen wr in the 
midst with her manacled hands holding up her robe in regal 
dignity, and her head bowed in proud humiliation? This is 
Zenobia Captiva, the Queen of the East, walking in Aurelian’s 
triumph. ell may the master be proud of his pupil, who 
yet, in the first blush of her genius, has produced a work like 
this. Very few surely will look at this statue without receiving 
impressions, not soon to be effaced, of sympathy with the ma- 
ueen of Palmyra—the woman and 
the wife, wise and good and great—the Victoria of the East. 

Once more we pass through the garden, and enter a thirc 
chamber ; and this one is filled by marble copies of various 
sizes of the Master’s own t works. Here is his celebrated 
Venus, his exquisite Pandora, and most charming of all, his 
Nymph and Cupid, a young girl advancing with dancing steps, 
and throwing up and kissing the little tiny child, whose wings 
reveal his perilous nature. The attitude of both girl and in- 
fant were caught by the sculptor as he walked down the 
neighbouring street of the Via Babuino, and his artist eye 
seized in a moment the wondrous grace of the iP perpetu- 
ated now in its charm for ever. To the right o this room 
stands the colossal statue of the Queen from the House of 
Lords, and within another small chamber some more of the 
works of the sculptress of Zenobia ; her well-known Puck, and 
Medusa and Daphne. But there is yet an adytum to this tem- 
oo of true art, and thither we climb up at last to pay our tri- 

ite of greeting to the Master himself. Before him stands his 
latest work, yet half unfinished, a bas-relief of the Children 
coming to Christ. How beautiful and touching it is those who 
know the sculptor’s tenderness for the little ones will be able 
to guess. He stands up beside it, courteously seating his 

ests, and pointing out patiently all the details of his work, 
the little girl leaning truthfully against the knees of Jesus, the 
mother drawing the wild reluctant boy, and the elder children 
listening full of awe and wonder. One apostle in the back- 
und bears the features of the future owner of the work, and 
another, at the entreaty of friends, has been made to wear the 
calm wise countenance of the beloved and honoured Master 
himself. At length we rise to depart, and leave the last and 
greatest of the Studios of Rome, thankful that we have been 
permitted to drink in somewhat of their peace and loveliness 
—thankful also that to so many of God's sons and daughters 
have been apportioned the high gifts which fit them to labour 
in such noble callings, and to dwell always where we may 
= rest -_ sojourn in our pilgrim path in “ the House called 
the utiful.” 

—_>_—— 


THE AWARDS AT THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


Inasmuch as a detailed account of the ceremony of the 11th 
ult. would fill more space than we can bestow upon it, and yet 
the occasion was a highly interesting one, we have compressed 
into compact form the leading incidents of the day. 

With just enough reminder in the sky of rain past and to 
come to make the sunshine pleasant, a day of fine weather gave 
all the desired brilliancy to the festival. 

Building and gardens were thronged with a gay crowd, and 
although the appointed line of procession left no place unvi- 


sited, the extended line of view hardly sufficed for the content- 
ment of everybody who made it a it of honour to see every 
member of the 


At twelve o'clock the Chairmen of Juries, the Jurors, the 
Special Commissioner, and the Officials of the Jury Depart- 
ment assembled in the South Court, where they arranged them- 
selves in a defined order, the tion of each class being indi- 
cated by a banner carried a sapper.—The procession, 
headed by the Band of the Royal Engineers, then proceeded 
across the Nave and up the centre of the gardens to the Upper 
Terrace in the Horticultural Gardens, to await the arrival of 
the Special International Representatives.—H. M.’s Ministers, 
the Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, the Lord 
Mayor and suite, the Members of the Building Committee of 
1862, the of Finance Committee and Financial 


the Horticultural Society, assembled in the Conservatory be- 
fore 12.30 P.M.—At 12.80 P.M., H. M. Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1862,—Earl Granville, the Duke of Buckingham, 
Sir C. W. Dilke, T. Brring, Esq., M.P., T. Fairbairn, hag and 
F. R. Sandford _ received the Corps Di 

matique in the Conservatory. 





At one o'clock the Special International Representatives 


Officer, the Council of the Society of Arts, and the Council of | strikin 


plo- | by any of the most eloquent metaphors which have 





were received by a Guard of Honour at the North Entrance to 
the Horticultural Gardens, where they were met by H. M. 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1 

These Representatives comprised the Ambassadors, the 
Ministers, or Chargés, accredited to Great Britain, from Aus- 
tria, Bavaria, Brazil, Denmark, Eucador, Hanover, the Hanse 
Towns, Portugal, Prussia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the 
United States. Belgium and France sent their Ministers for 
Foreign Affairs ; Italy the Prince Carignan; Holland the 
President of the Royal Commission; Saxony her Minister of 
the Interior; and Turkey was represented by the Viceroy of 
Egypt. The Grand Duke of Saxony, Prince Wilhelm of a 
mark, and Prince Reuss also attended. 

The Special International Representatives, accompanied by 
H. M’s Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1862, then pro- 
ceeded to the dais in the gardens; when, after a short address 
of welcome from Earl Granville, Lord Taunton, President, 
delivered a Report from the Council of Chairmen of the Juries. 
From this we make brief extracts. * * “The Juries con- 
sisted of a and Foreign members ‘n varying propor- 
tions. The British Colonies were represented by Jurors re- 
commended by the several Colonial Commissioners. 

“ H. M. Commissioners decided that only one description of 
Medal should be awarded by the Juries. This decision con- 
siderably facilitated their labours, as it became ni only 
to reward excellence wherever it was found, without reference 
to competition between exhibitors. As the work of the Juries 
advanced, it was ascertained that many articles possessed ex- 
cellence of a kind which deserved a special mention, without, 
however, entitling them to a Medal; and although it involved 
some departure from the principle that had been originally 
laid down, yet the Council of Chairmen acceded to the wish 
of the Juries, and permitted such cases to be classed and pub- 
lished under the title of ‘ Honourable Mentions.’ 

“The Jurors and their associates engaged in examining the 
objects of the Exhibition amounted to 615 persons, of whom 
287 were Foreigners, and 328 English. They are men of high 
social, scientific, and industrial position, drawn from nearly 
every civilized country in the world. Their labours have oc- 
cupied two months, and have been of the most arduous de- 
scription, as they had to examine the oon displayed by at 
least 25,000 exhibitors. The number of Medals voted by the 
Juries amounted to nearly 7,000, and the Honourable Mentions 
to about 5,300. The proportion of awards to exhibitors is 

than in the International Exhibition of 1851, but less 
than in that of 1855.” 

The Duke of Cambridge having briefly replied on the part 
of the International Representatives, the Juries passed in front 
of the Dats, and the Chairman of each Jury in succession de- 
livered to Earl Granville, the President of H. M. Commission- 
ers, the Awards made by their several Juries. Earl Granville 
having then presented to the Special International Represen- 
tatives a List of the Awards belonging to their respective 
countries, these high perso: and officials pro- 
ceeded to make known the Awards in the building. 
A procession for this purpose was formed. The pro- 

on entered oy the Eastern annex, and then 

along the nave, and through the Western or machinery annex 
and arcades; stopping at certain appointed stations to deliver 
the Awards to the respective Classes, Colonies, and ae og 
Countries. At the Stations on the British side of the Exhibi- 
tion were assembled the respective National and Trade Com- 
mittees, including the Mayors of the chief manufacturing 
towns ; these Committees, on the part of the Exhibitors of the 
several Classes, received the Awards from the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. At the Station for the Colonies, the Colonial Conmnis- 
sioners received the Awards from the Duke of Cambridge. 
On the Foreign side each Foreign Commission received the 
Awards from the Representative named by its own 
country, or in the absence of such a Representative, from the 
Duke of Cambridge. 

The Foreign ions were set forth with characteristic 
adornments. The United States bi ht forward as promi- 
nent features in the decoration of its station, Mr. Cropsey’s pic- 
ture of “ Autumn on the Hudson” and the steam fire-engine ; 
Rome set up the tiara and keys, some sculpture, and a round 
table in marqueterie, with a view of St. Peter’s in the centre; 
Italy brought out the statues of the Reading Girl and Psyche, 
Dr. Salviati’s mosaic table and other glories of its court, mak- 
ing a handsome show ; Norway placed in the centre of its 
station, the dressed figures of the peasant bride and bride- 
groom, put a christening font just before them, worked models 
of ships into side adornment, with growing fir and other cha- 
racteristic objects, cleverly ame. Spain set over a large 

up of flowers the picture of the Queen of Spain. France, 
tween busts of Emperor and Empress, raised a handsome 
canopy with the black marble mantelpiece for back ind. 
Russia extended wide the borders of its station, and for thi 
occasion only Turkey allowed herself to be annexed by her 
te Seen, the Turkish station being built within the 

0 ; 

The procession having stopped at each of the stations, re- 
turned by = of the Western annex to the Dals in the gar- 
dens, when the whole of the Mili Bands assembled, and 
conducted by Mr. Godfrey, played “ Save the Queen.” 

Ly ended the — eee os this done, the er) 
took possession of the building and the gardens and play 
national airs against each aa The British Mili Bands 
were those of the Royal Horse Guards Blue, the 2nd Life 
Guards, the Royal Artillery (two bands), the Royal Engineers, 
the Grenadiers, the Coldstreams, and the Scots Fusilier rds, 
the Royal Marines, and the Volunteer En The Fo- 
aie Bands were the Band of the Zouaves de la Garde Impé- 
riale, the Band of the Gendarmerie de la Garde Impériale, the 
Band of the Belgian Guides, and the Band of His Highness 
the Pasha of pt, which played with tremendous energy 
some st wild music that gathered crowds about it. Op- 
posite the ish Court was stationed also the brass band of 
a Danish man-of-war that went through its work with so evi- 
dent a relish on the part of the young sailor musicians, that 
sm who came by stopped to see as well as to hear them 

iow. 

From the very full account in the Times, we borrow what 
follows concerning our own Colonies. 


The magnificent display which has been made by our Colo- 
nies has created a deep impression on all who have visited the 


| Exhibition to study it seriously. On foreigners particularly 
| these Courts, through which visitors seeking only for some- 


thing striking have passed heedlessly, casting only a passing 
glance at their manifold natural have conveyed a more 

iking idea of the ness of England than even the varied 
marvels of industrial skill and which are to be found 
in those parts of the building dev to Great Britain proper. 
The extent of the British empire was more completely typitied 
by that small group congregated round the gold than 


been in use among poets and orators. There were there re- 


presentatives not only from every quarter of the globe, but 
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from every climate, almost from every degree of latitude form 
the frigid to the torrid zone, not to go into the more complex 
divisions of ethnology. Considering the pane which each of 
our colonies has taken, with hardly a single exception, to give 
to the world an adequate idea of its liar resources and ca- 
pabilities, the immense difficulties of transport which some of 
them have to contend with, and the general success which has 
attended their efforts, it was no wonder that in advancing to 
receive the awards from the Duke of Cambridge their repre- 
sentatives were loudly cheered. Dr. Forbes Watson and Mr. 
Dowleans, to whose joint energy and care is owing that won- 
derful epitome of the vast resources of our Indian empire which 
has attracted so much admiration, first advanced to receive the 
Indian awards. The representatives of the North American 
colonies followed :—For Canada, Sir W. ; Vancouver 
Island, Mr. Langley ; Capt. Mayne for British Columbia ; New 
Brunswick, Mr. iel ; Nova Scotia, Mr. Uniacke; Prince 
Edward’s Island, Mr. Haszard ; Newfoundland, Mr. Gisborne ; 
and Bermuda, Mr. Tucker. The awards for the West Indian 
colonies were received by Mr Harris for the Bahamas; Bar- 
badoes, Mr. Cave, M. P.; British Guiana, Sir W. Holmes; Do- 
minica, Mr. Simmonds; Jamaica, his Excellency C. H. Dar- 
ling; St. Vincent, Mr. Stackpoole; Trinidad, Mr. Rennie. 


— 
THE BRITISH UMBRELLA. 


The umbrella is not strictly a British institution. Its germ 
or embryo, the parasol, was at least as popular in Greece and 
Rome as in England, but then the parasul none of the ex- 
clusive and insular effect of the umbrella. It is not our cli- 
mate nor our rain alone which has made the umbrella pecu- 
liarly British; it is the intense insularity and exclusiveness 
which the umbrella carries with it. It shuts out all the world 
except oneself, and transforms a trudging nation into a visible 
multiple of units. Only consider that peculiarly British word 
“umbrage.” When a Briton “takes umbrage,” he does in 
fact take toa moral umbrella, shutting out earth and skies with 
a temporary individual erection of his own. If Britannia were 
ever truly pictured at all, it would be rather with an umbrella 
than a trident—not necessarily an outspread one—but with 
the potential isolation within her grasp. Isolation is that first 
and root-notion, as it were, of the umbrella which makes it so 

uliarly British, but there are a number of other secondary 
influences which cause it to excite peculiar and complex emo- 
tions in the British heart. In no other country probably could 
we meet with gentlemen whose principal amusement for the 
season it is to make their umbrella the axis on which the in- 
terest of the Great Exhibition revolves. It is quite evident 
ftom the letters of “ A Season Ticket-Holder” to various pa- 
pers, that to him (or them, for they are probably plural) the 
chief excitement of the Show centres in the personal le 
with the Commissioners concerning the copper fee deman: 
for the deposit of his ee T 4 Bsr a 
takes it there on purpose to have the t,—goes st t to 
the picture-gallery,—déposits the delicti, and takes care 
so to economise his time and temper in the Art d ment as 
to leave a good margin for the coming combat. He then de- 
mands his umbrella, refuses to pay the charge made, and 
“ waits half an hour” to see the “ ordinarily invisible Assistant 
Secretary,” “the time of whose return to his office is always 
stated to be quite uncertain,” and when he finds him, then and 
there threatens an action if the umbrella is not given up gra- 
tuitously. We do not deny that a sense of legality or even 





ae is one of the motives prompting the “ n Ticket- 
older” to this ificent rng | of public spirit, and should 
be sorry to see the British indignation ill im- 


positions—(to le; impositions we are often wilfully and 
tamely blind) —oe the wane. But scarcely for the sake of 
an illegally demanced copper would the battle have 
raged thus merrily, had not the irritating cause been in 
that tenderest of parts, the umbrella. It & sore point 
in the national character altogether. The secret of the ex- 
treme sensitiveness felt on this head is, we think, that the um- 
brella is usually regarded by Britons almost as a personal fea- 
ture,—and worse still, as a plain feature about which every 
one feels at all times ready to take offence. The umbrella is 
an anxious, a degrading, and yet an expressive and wholly ne- 
cessary appendage. You are most annoyed when it is most 
useful, for then, even in spite of it, you are getting provokingly 
damp at and below the knees, and thinking how inadequate 
an institution the umbrella is ; but you are no less in a state of 
chronic annoyance at having to carry it, when it is least use- 
ful. Again, a man’s umbrella is worse than a plain feature in 
one respect, for ot the latter even the vainest do cease to be 
conscious, But the umbrella almost resembles an enfant ter- 
ridle, in the moral exhaustion it causes you in order to cleave 
to it. You are weary of it, and yet you don’t want to lose it, 
and are in constant danger of losing it. Under such circum- 
stances one might have thought that the offer of the Exhibi- 
ion Commissioners to take it off one’s hands would not be too 
closely scrutinized. Yet to suppose this would argue a 
great ignorance of human nature. The umbrella, having once 
become a morbid nervous centre, all intrusion into the subject 
is resented, and any show of compulsion, however beneficent, 
is more than usually exasperating. People get an acquired 
passion for their umbrella from the mere anxiety of mind it 
Costs them, just as they do for a scapegrace son ; and, having 
once educated themselves carefully into a warm and keen um- 
brella-sense—which resembles, by the way, rather the com- 
mon corporeal or all-overish sense of the metaphysicians than 
any one of the five special senses—they always suffer from a 
feeling of want or yearning, quite inconsistent with the my 
ment of pictures, if with their hat and gloves on, they are de- 
prived of ths constant concomitant of hat and gloves. Thus 
we heard the other day of a distinguished artist who, after 
making himself exceedingly agreeable and instructive to a 
party of ladies through the other portions of the Exhibition, 
recoiled at the mere thought of depositing his umbrella at the 
entrance to the picture-gallery, and robbed them of his aid just 
when its value was nning to be priceless. He could not 
Submit to the desolation, the deep sense of loss implied in 
leaving his umbrella behind him; he was a true British 


There is a moral sense of complete individuality evidently 
given to Britons by the possession of an umbrella which is, 
perhaps, due in some measure to the appeal made by that use- 
ful invention to the imagination. One would not suppose, @ 
vat that it would be a very delightful present to a child. 

et, in fact, there is no greater joy poured into the heart of a 
child than is inspired by its first acquisition even of an inferior 
gingham suited to its size. For the umbrella is essentially 
Singular, cannot even be dual: there is no keener sense of 
hampered existence than is caused by the inclusion of more 
than one under its shade; and the moral audacity of few men 
is equal to the solecism of carrying two um simultane- 
prem smc He It is a thing for the individual 
alone, by himself. For is it not a dome, scooping out, 
Visibly to the eye, a portion of from the whole universe 
for his exclusive possession and That is why its pos- 


session — children an analogous, though not so keen a thrill 
of delight, as that which the temporary occupation of a “ de- 
sert island” in a brook, affords them. The Bishop of New 
Zealand, indeed, is said to have a function for his umbrella 
closely analogous to that of an island, and in curious antithesis, 
as is becoming in a prelate of the antipodes, to its proper Bri- 
tish use. His umbrella is made of gutta percha, and when in- 
verted, with its apex towards the mother country and its con- 
cave to the firmament of the Southern Cross, carries his epis- 
copal clothes before him as he swims the streams of Maori 
land. He uses his umbrella chiefly to traverse the waters of 
earth rather than to shut out the waters of Heaven. 

But this is,as one would expect, quite an abnormal and 
non-British use of the implement in question, which is, in its 
British type and essence, an individualizing and repelling ma- 
chine, symbolical of the individualizing and repelling humour 
in which it is usually handled. ‘“ Umbrage,” as we said, is no- 
thing but the spiritual idea underlying umbrellage, and is a 
mood which like the latter, implies passive and sulky exclu- 
sion of the Heavens even more than of human fellowship. It 
has, therefore, a theological analogue. What student of Mr. 
Mansel’s theology can fuil to see the British bias in the care 
with which he erects a little philosophical dome of his own 
manufacture above every man’s soul—a metaphysical umbra 
or umbrella—in order to shut out all possible vision of the 
Heavens above him, and have the credit of what he calls faith 
when he listens to a voice proceeding from the outside of this 
artificial shadow? Such is the genuine British theology—a 
product of sulky passive individuality that does not want Hea- 
ven to come too near us, though willing to listen to a formal 
message from the outer spaces. The Greek wanted philoso- 

hical light, but the Englishman likes philosophical shadow. 

ven the Greek beggar in Aristophanes humourously rds 
the rents in his garments as so many avenues of fresh light, 


on the present Emperor. To live undisturbed was for him 
the aim of life. He was ae the man to act upon the principle 
thus laid down in the celebrated book of Helvetius, “ l’Esprit:” 
“There are only two objects in life—to avoid pain, and to 
seek pleasure.” If he never deserted any Government until 
after its fall it was because conspiring is attended with danger, 
and requires an amount of will, energy, and passion which he 
did not possess. Like Fontenelle, he was a harmless creature, 
only good because not bad. His was a mind not easily to be 
| ruffled; his was a heart closed against any strong emotion. 
| And this is probably the reason why he seamed the extremit 
of old age, having died in his ninety-sixth year—a rare privi- 
lege, indeed, but one which no Net eubetiel uaa will consent 
to purchase at such a price. For it is the irradiation of life, 
not its duration, which signifies.— Paris letter. 


Sovventrs oF OLD Lonpon.—The British Museum has re- 
cently acquired a large and valuable collection of drawings, 
both in pencil and water-colours, illustrative of Old London. 
They are by Scharf, the German artist, who spent the last forty 
years of his lifein London. They represent all the buildings 
, and localities that were removed for the London Bridge im- 
| provements in 1830, and the alterations in Westminster, 
| Charing Cross, St. James's Park, Hungerford Market, Farring- 
don Street, Regent Street, Cannon Street and the various Rail- 
way Stations. In addition to the numerous records of build- 
ings which have long ceased to exist, are hundreds of studies 
of the people seen in the streets at all periods of the day. In 
course of time these traits of London life at various dates, 
ranging from 1816 to 1856, will acquire an especial value. 
They will be referred to as eviderces of the strangeness of by- 
gone times and of obsolete customs. The Old Charleys, Bish’s 
Lottery Tickets, Masquerade Tickets and Chimney-sweep 
Boys, holomew Fair, May-day, and certain kinds of street- 





addressing Jupiter as “ O Jupiter, who lookest down upon me | music are even now curious records of what the present grown- 


through these rags!” but we patch up philosophical rags ex- 


up generation never saw. These subjects are all drawn with 


pressly to shut out Jupiter. Indeed, the genuine Briton has, | photographic minuteness and accuracy; and it is fortunate 
we think, a sort of imperious impulse to put up his umbrella | that so large a collection should be preserved intact and find 
when any shock happens to him, mental or spiritual,—a kind | an asylum in so available a place for reference. 


of conv’ 


ve wish to exclude every eye and influence, earthly 
or divine, from the view of his suffering. Hence, while we 


NostaLe1a.—Dr. Hunt, of Buffalo, now stationed at New- 


grumble at these travelling domes, we are so conscious that | port News, Virginia, gives the following instanceof that form 
they are essential parts of our costume that in many cases, | of home-sickness which becomes insanity. In a letter he nar- 
physical and symbolical, it is almost less true that the umbrella | rates an affecting, and painfully touching case, thus : 


belongs to the Briton, than the Briton to his umbrella.—Lon- 


don paper, July 12. 





Tae Wiwr-Awake Mri.Ler—Quartermaster-General Sir —— phenomenon. 
John Waters was a master of Spanish literature and patois, | C¢¥@° 


“ You have learned, perhaps, of that form of camp home- 
sickness which develops itself into insanity, and is written 
down in the books as ee It is a singular and painfully 

—One of them only has been fully 
under my eye. The man came here almost entire- 


i ly recovered from fever, and claimed himself to be entirely 

who could act the muleteer, the toreador, the priest, or the hi- | 'Y fe ever, 
dalgo at discretion, and assume any turn Of p btn he | Well, refusing medicines and talking very rationally about 
leased. As he spoke French with a German accent, in everything but home. Day after day, as the boat came to the 
a5 played the Alsatian, and by help of such skill ‘and ne ge he would oom his knapsack quietly, say bye to 
the keenest faculty of observation, he was invaluable to Lord | bis wardmates, and march down to the wharf only to be dis- 
Wellington as an amateur spy upon the enemy. Once he was appointed and to find out, as he more forcibly than elegantly 


captured : 


expressed it, that ‘it was not the right boat; it was another 


“ A troop of d ns had intercepted him, and ied him d—d boat.’ Atnight, in his sleep, he talked continuously of 


off; and the commanding officer desired two soldiers to keep 


a strict watch over him and carry him to head-quarters. He was 


wife and child; day-times he said little; but, finally, ea 
confidant of me, and said that all night and all day he dreamed 


0 peomettoag od, ond being on @ baat Wan afer @ ne thought of home, and sometimes, perhaps, it made him 


short time, gall 


as he appeared a stupid Englishman, who coul 
stand a word of French or Spanisi:, he was allowed to listen, 
and thus obtained precisely the intelligence that he was in 


off by his guards. He slept one night 
under durance vile at a small inn, where he was allowed to re- His ei, ond bappy u te the 
main in the kitchen; conversation flowed on he | glibly, and 


the service, and was 
of his recent illness. 
york, and one morning I had the hap- 
piness to see Charley march down to the boat with his neatly 


ight b ed. He had been a year in 
wa 


ily lives in 


not under- | siung knapsack, and it was the right boat that time. He has 


been home a fortnight now, and I have no doubt will return 
to his regiment a good soldier. To have kept him here would 


search of. The following morning, ny: ba mounted, he | have ended, probably, in suicide.” 


overheard a conversation between his , who deliberate- 
ly agreed to rob him, and to shoot him at a mill where they 
were to stop, and to report to their officer that they had been 
compelled to fire at him in consequence of his attempt to es- 
cape. 
“Shortly before they arrived at the mill, for fear that they 
might meet with some one who would insist on having a por- 
tion of the spoil, the d took from their prisoner his 
watch and his , Which he surrendered with a good a 
On their arrival at the mill, they dismounted, and in order to 
give some a of truth to thejr story, they went into 
the house ; leaving their prisoner outside, in the hope that he 
would make some attempt to escape. In an instant Waters 
threw his cloak upon a neighbouring olive bush, and mounted 
his cocked hat on the oo Some <7 flour sacks lay upon 
the ground, and a horse laden with well-filled flour sacks stood 
at the door. Sir John contrived to enter one of the empty 
sacks and throw himself across the horse. When the soldiers 
came out of the house, they fired their carbines at the sup- 
posed prisoner, and galloped off at the utmost speed. 

“A short time after the miller came out and mounted his 
steed ; the general contrived to rid himself of the encumbrance 
of the sack, and sat up, riding behind the man, who, suddenly 
turning round, saw a ghost, as he believed, for the flour that 
still remained in the sack had ——— whitened his fellow- 
traveller and given him a most unearthly ere ag The 
frightened miller was “ putrified,” as Mrs. prop would 
say, at the sight, and a = from the white spectre brought 
the unfortunate man to the ground, when away rode the gal- 
lant quarter-master with his sacks of flour, which at length 
bursting, made a ludicrous spectacle of man and horse. 

“On —s the English camp, where Lord Wellington 
was anxiously deploring his fate, a sudden shout from the sol- 
diers made his lordship turn round, when a figure, resemblin 
the statue in ‘Don Juan,’ galloped up to him. The duke af- 
fectionately shaking him by the hand, said— Waters, you 
never yet deceived me; and though you have come in a most 
questionable shape, I must congratulate you and myself.’ 

“ When this story was told at the club, one of those listen- 
ers who always want something more called out,‘ Well, and 
what did Waters say” to which Alvanley replied— Oh, Wa- 
ters made a very speech like a weil-bred man.’”—Re- 
view of Capt. Gronow’s iniscenses. 





Far, put not Fuatrertne.—The death of Duke Pasquier 
has caused little or no sensation, in spite of the great noise 
made about it in the official and semi-official world. Nor was 


Aw AccimaTiseD Britt or Fare.—We extract the fol- 
lowing items from the printed bill of fare of the Acclimatisa- 
tion Society’s public dinner, given the other day in London. 

Potages : Birds’ nest soup (China), tripang, or béche de mer 
Japan), semoule (Algeria), nerfs de daim (Cochin-China).— 

ntrées : Kangaroo steamer (Tasmania), pepper pot (West In- 
dies).— Relevés : Chinese lamb, kan: ham (Australia), wild 
boar ham (Spain), ox tongue (New South Wales).—Réts: Sy- 
rian Pig, Canadian govee, guan (Central America), curassow 
(Cen America), Honduras turkey, couple of leporines 
(France), Brent geese (Holland).—Legumes: Chinese yam.— 
Entremets: Sweet patates (Algeria), sea-weed jelly (Queens- 
Jand.—Hors d’Q2uvres: botargo (lonian Islands).— 3 
Dried bananas (Ile de Réunion),meat biscuits (Australia).— Vins 
et Liqueurs: Australian wines, wine from N. 8. Wales, pine- 
= wine (Queensland), vin de pommes d’Acajou (Guadeloup). 
“Oued Allah” (Algeria), créme de citron (Ionian Islands).— 
Tea, Coffee, &c.: Ayapana tea (Réunion), Cassia Orientalis 
coffee (Réunion). 

A Tenver Movutu; Nice Rivixe ; Goop Description.— 
The dam of Caller Ou, the winner of the last St. Leger, was 
barren the year after her birth, “Scott told her owner 
(l'Anson) by way of comfort that the little brown filly was a 
clipper, and that no foal in the paddock could come near her 
when she galloped.” Her first two-year-old trial was half a 
mile at even weights with the four-year-old Donati. Her vic- 
tory was so hollow that I’'Anson tried them over again, and 
with the same result. It was not surprising that those who 
knew the filly expected her to win the Oaks, but she did not. 
“On the Oaks day I’Anson had not discovered her mouth 
secret, and, as Challoner did not ride her tenderly enough, she 
summarily shut up at the turn.” During the summer there 
were hopes of her for the St. Leger, bnt I’Anson was very far 
from confident before the race. He gave orders to Challoner 
to let her do what she liked with her head, and these orders 
were fully carried out. “The Druid” shall tell the rest in his 
own graphic words :— 

“ At the Red House she was going so well that Challoner felt 
sure ofa place. At the distance she was still going, and when 
| Kettledrum came away, he felt that there was just one thing for it, 

and that was to tackle him, and never let Luke (Snowden) have a 
= He found he had the best of the speed the moment he placed 
er alongside of the crack, who was running as game as a bull- 
dog in his difficulties, and there he sat till the post was passed, not 
daring to move on her and touch her, and expecting every instant 


there occasion for any party to mourn over the departure of | that she would cut it.” 


one by whom all parties were served in succession, as the turn 


This is as good a description as was ever given of how a 


of the wheel brought each of them uppermost. A man of! race was won. It coaveys an excellent idea of the nicety and 


keen intellect and great acquirements M. Pasquier undoubt- 
— was, but he was bape A wanting in the more elevating 

more endearing parts of our nature. Politically speakirg, 
he knew neither how to love nor how to hate. He looked on 
the changing flow of events with that quiet, contemp.uous fn- 
difference which the selfish admire, and are pleased to 
philosophy. With equal unconcern did he swear allegiance 
to the first Empire, to Louis XVIIL, to Charles X., to Louis 
Phili and would have had no objection to swear «llegiance 
to the olution of 1848, had his services then been wanted. 





With equal calmness did he sit in judgment, as of 
the Chamber of Peers, first on the Republicans, afterwards 


rapidity of judgment which are necessary to a good — 
Review of pone gone ham book by “ The Druid.” —s 





ENGLISHMEN’s Frencu.—On one occasion, Lord Westmore- 
land, who was Lord Privy Seal, being asked what office he 


term | held, replied, « Le Chancelier est le grand sceau (sot) ; moi je suis le 


petit sceau an, On another occasion, he wished to 

say “I would if I could, but I can’t,” and rendered it, “ Je 
is si je coudrais, mais je ne cannais pas.” 

e® ey Be gtr bw who then visited Paris was 

Alderman W 00d, who Cee Se ee ee 

Mayor of London, He a hundred visiting cards, in- 
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THE ALBION. 








scribing upon them, “Alderman Wood, feu Lord Maire de 
Londres,” which he had largely distributed amongst people of 
rank—having translated the word “late” into “feu,” which 
I need hardly state means “ dead.” 

* * One of our countrymen, having been introduced by M. 
de la Rochefoucauld to Mademoiselle Bigottini, the beautiful 
and graceful dancer, in the course of conversation with this 
gentleman, asked him in what part of the theatre he was 
placed ; upon which he replied, “ Mademoiselle, dans une loge 
ritie,” instead of “grillée.” The lady could not understand 
what he meant, unti! his introducer explained the mistake, ob- 
serving, “ Les diables des Anglais pensent toujours a leur Rosbif.” 
—Capt. Gronow. 

With reference to the second of the above anecdotes, the 
Examiner of the 19th ult. contains the following protest. 


“In your extracts from ‘The Reminiscences of Capt. 
Gronow,’ in your last number, Sir Matthew Wood, as late 
Lord Mayor of London, gets credit for having put few instead 
of ci-devant on his visiting cards when travelling on the Con- 
tinent. I think it but justice to the pe A of the worthy Al- 
derman to say that Capt. Gronow has confounded him in this 
case with Sir Claudius Hunter, to whom credit should be given 
for this anecdote. I happened to be in Paris with both about 
Sogore yams since, in i old Tory times, and heard 
Sir ood, who was a ig, at the table of Sir Claudius 
Hunter, a violent Tory, charge him with this soft impeach- 
ment, which the latter did not deny. 

“Sir Claudius, being then on his way from Rome, made 
another admission, namely, that when asked by the Pope with 
what rank the title or office of Lord Mayor corresponded, his 

ly was, the same in London as the Pope at Rome—a pa- 

— Sir Claudius was proud of, and maintained as 
a 





Kicxrxe tHe Bucket.—The Rev. A. Polehampton has pub- 
lished a book, under the title * Kangaroo Land,” recording his 
ex neces in Australia, while in search of occupation, after 
fai — bu find Ly: at the mines. At one period, hard up for 
something to do, he engaged himself to a house-painter, though 
he knew nothing of the business :— 

“As 1 was perched upon a ladder, and the scene was the 
street, my position was tolerably conspicuous, and my work 
open to the criticism of the public; however, I tried to hold 
the brush as — as I could, and acquired confidence as 
the work advanced. I was, moreover, encouraged at times by 
sundry small boys crying, ‘My eyes! can’t he paint, Jim? 
that’s all; and other remarks of a like encouraging nature. 
A momentary doubt certainly crossed my mind as to whether 
mene painters were in the habit of receiving such flatter- 

unction of small praise from passers-by, but I would not 
give way to any doubt of the sort: and on casting my eyes 
upwards the colour seemed to be laid on most unexception- 

y; but, on descending the ladder to refill the paint-pot, 
imagine my vexation at detecting a rivulet of paint flowin 

t across the footpath, having its source inmy work. Ih 

it on too thickly. My employer was luckily not at hand, 
80 cary covered up this unsatisfactory sign of the amount 
of skill 1 possessed as a painter, and resumed my work as if 
noth had . At dinner-time he came to inspect 
my handiwork, and it suited me to take his silence for approval, 


the order as originally 
alike strange, and 
in London and Gl 


given and the order as executed, were 
very much out of the way of stock-brokers 

w to meddle with, and that it was quite 
as ridiculous in the don broker to send “ 8,000 Trunks,” as 
it was in the Glasgow broker to order “ three thousand Turks,” 
dead or alive. But the slang lan in common use on the 
Stock Exchange and the cal use of words in h 
m account for the apparent departure of these gen’ 
men from their own legitimate business. It turns out that 
“three thousand Turks” meant £3,000 value in Turkish or Otto- 
man scrip, and that the words, “ three thousand Trunks,” meant 
£3,000 worth of stock in the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. 
The end of this funny case, however, was that the Telegraph 
Company were not found liable for the loss sustained by the 
purchaser. Although the words were distinctly written by 
him, and the Telegraph Company as distinctly but uninten- 
tionally substituted the word “ Trunks” for “ urks,” the loss 
fell on the Glasgow broker, who must have felt much segrieved 
at getting the Trunks which he had no liking to, and losing his 
case into the bargain.—Zdinburgh Paper. 
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PROBLEM, No. 707. By E. H. Heath. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in fowr moves. 





SoLuTion TO Prosiem No. 706. 


White. Black. 
1. QtoKR8 1. K to K Kt 6 (a) 
2. Qto K R4, ch | 2. K tks Q 
8. Kt tks P, mate. 


(a I Bact totes & White Q mates at Q 4; and if Black 
r 





though it must be owned I had some secret misgivings. 
fore evening I had so much improved, that I to feel 
quite confident of being able to earn a living by — 
nearly as much ease as any veteran of the brush. hole 
streets of houses presented themselves to my hopeful imagina- 
tion, as waiting for ae touch ; but, alas! in the 
midst of my mental jubilations, I inadvertently kicked over a 
bucketful of white paint. My employer was near; but though 
evidently annoyed, said nothing, as he helped me to take it 
up ; and I deceived myself with the hope that the accident was 
a matter of little importance. All things considered, I was a 
little hough I certainly no reason to be—at 
bees that same evening, civilly enough, that my services 
w not be required next morning.” 
another occasion he made an effort to support himself 

by breaking stones on the road, which gives rise to the follow- 
ing bit of deseription. 

“ He was quite willing to employ me, and, guessing proba- 
bly that it was a style of work to which I was unaccustomed, 


play 
1. K to either Kt 8 or K 8, White’s second move is Kt to Q’s sq., 





A GAME played lately in London, between Messrs. Steinitz and 
Burden. 





he very civilly to encourage me by pointing out two or 
three men who, according to their own account, were or had 
been highly respectable, viz., a barrister, a surgeon, and a mate 
ofa ship. However successful they might have been in their 
former callings, they certainly were not very expert at their 
present occupation. The barrister was a small, middle-aged 
man ; his legs trembled as he struggled along with a small 
barrow-load of stones. The medical man’s eyes were afflicted 


with blight; and he wore blue spectacles, which did not give P 


him a very workmanlike appearance. He was seated near a 
heap of large stones, from which, at long intervals, he abstract- 
ed one; and after regarding it curiously for some moments, as 
a geologist might a pet specimen, and coquetting with it a lit- 
tle, he would give it a gentle tap or two with his hammer, as 
if it went to his heart to break it. There was nothing remark- 
able about the mate, except that he seemed sore-footed, and 
generally disinclined to move about, and bore a suspiciously 
ae family likeness to that useful individual met with on 

most ships, viz.,‘ Jimmy Ducks,—so called, as doubt- 
less most of my readers are aware, because the poultry is under 
his especial charge. The two first-mentioned individuals had 
really been in the Law and Physic line. The other men were 
also things more or less easily, and the overseer evinced 
no dis tion to drive them. One or two of the men had 
massive gold rings of col: nial gold and workmanship on their 
fingers. Well, thought I, there might be a worse refuge for 
the desitute than the roads,—so to work, or whatever it was, I 
went. The overseer advised my living in the tents, but on 
inspection I found them so dirty and crowded, that I pre- 
ferred in a hut, near the scene of work, for which I 





White(8.) Black (B.) W hite (8.) Black (B.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 19 PteoQR4 PtoKB4 
2 Kt toK BS se O38 20 P tke Pen pass R tks P 
SBtoQB4 KttoK BS |21 BtoKt5S Ktto K Kt 5(a) 
4 KttoKKt5 PtoQ4 22 KttoK6 Rtks K BP 
5 P tks P KttoQR4 tbe Sy ty 
6 PtoQ3 PtoKR3S |24PtksQ t the Q 
7Ktto KB3 PtoK5 2 KttksQBP Rto 
4 F4h Kt tks B 26 Ktto Kt5 Bto K 6,c¢ 
9 P tks Kt BtoK Kt5 | 27 K to Kteq B tks Kt P (0) 
WPtoKRS BtoR4 28 KRto Ktsq KttksR 
ll PtoK Kt4 BtoKt3 209 Rtks B PtoR5 
12 KttoQ4 PtoKR4 30 R tks B PtoR6 
18 Pto Kt5 KttoQ2° $1 Rto Kt3 Kt toB7 
4 PtoKR4 LALA 82 R tks P Kt tks R 
lb Bto K3 KttoK4 88 Kt to Q6 Pto K6 
16 KttoQ’ Castles %& K toB R to K Baq 
17 Castes, oR F QRS 3% KtoQ Kt to Kt 8, 
8 QKttoKt3 KBtoQR2 And Black wins. 


the positions and moves on both are both amusing and in- 
structive.—(b) Very well played. 
* Tue Loxpox Cuess TocrNaMENT.—The grand tournament has 

rogressed (says a paper of the 19th ult.) almost to its completion, 
several of the ~— having played out their complement o 

, and sundry games have been with strictness scored 

— failing to meet their opponents at ted time. 
Th proceeding has, we imagine, not been u' with 
effects, and the playing now promises to be over ina few days. 
The onerous dutles of manager, which devolve — Mr. Lowen- 
thal, and which he v exemplarily discharges, have prevented 
him from playing more than four games, all of w' he won: and 
seeing that both the ng committee and many of the compe- 
titors th lves were anxi that the vale of every Raye oe 
testing four games per week should be adbered to ip his 
cane this was incompatible with the duties of his office, Mr. Lowen- 
thal, in an hono le and gentlemanly manner, withdrew from 
further competition in the tourney, which now numbers only thir- 
teen combatants. The respective scores of the players stand as 
follows—tbe first re signifying the games they have won, the 
second those they have lost: Anderssen, 11 1; Barnes, 7 and 
5; Blackburne, 4and 7; Deacon, 2 and 6; Dubois, 4 and 4; Green, 
land 9; Hannah,4 and 6; M’ and 4; Mongred: and 
7; Owen, 10 and 3; Paulsen, 7and 2; bey, Zand 9; and Steinitz, 





5 and 5. 

More than a few of the ee the same ) lost as above 
were scored to the wineet tS San by the non- 
a — ys er whom the game is scored against. Thus, 

r. en 





thirty shill a week; ny J my own bedding, «. «. 
ets, and —y g on the floor of a small room, in which 
three other men slept in similar fashion. Water was so dear 


ed by defaul 
Cetnand Lewenthaf nevertheless in cu op 
nion Sages must Justice event ne tend fide Wiclosies, ov 


t 
en 
in the adjudication of the prizes. It will be seen that 


—thirty shillings for a one-horse load—that I had a dispute |is sure to take the first prize, and that the second lies between 
with a man who rented the cottage, about the quantity to be only some two or three competitors. 


used for washing ; he wishing to restrict me to something like 


a small teacup-full for this purpose.” 


THe TURKS AND Trunks oF THE Stock Excuanor.—A 
very —— case was tried in the Sheriff Small Debt Court 
last week. It appears that a respectable member of the Glas- 

w Stock Exchange had telegraphed to his correspondent in 

don to buy “ thousand Turks.” It seems that the 

pM yleerah Company's office had no notion of 
a to detest 

ce he ety ed traffic in human bones 


The respected 
tions, went into the 


Fens ped a of sabetitating “Trunks.” | seven to eight feet. The rear wall is qependients, and ad- 


‘ul to his instruc- | mits of no progress. we teeny jasper, 
a ; actually purchased and for- | but we should say the seam is nearly as the granite 
warded “3,000 Trunks !” The uninitiated reader will think that crops out along 





Tue Jasper Cave Acars.—The Editor of the Portland 
| Transcript corrects certain ¢: statements that have 
| been made in reference to this ical wonder. “ The inner 
{eave is about twenty feet long, ing with the outer cham- 
| ber, a length of thirty feet instead of sixty as stated by the cor- 

respondent of the Boston Transcript. It is however, a verita- 
ble cave, dark as Erebus, and large enough for one to stand 
up and move about in freely. are shel 


The sides but the 
| greatest width is about six or eight feet, and the 


sides. The jasper can in some places be 


cleaved off from the granite with a hammer. ~~ 
large roan te oon tut some good speciinens 
com’ , but some were 
pic = among the debris outside the cave. They are of a 
ue colour, striped with a rosy tint, and will take a 
polish. ile we were in the cave, two natives of the town 
crawled in and expressed their rise at finding so 
chamber. They said that at >. oe about one mile distant 
from the cave there were evidences of the Indians ma- 
nufactured arrow-heads on a large scale, and the chips of 
stone found there were of the same character as that found in 
the cave. There is little doubt that the Indians used the jasper 
found here for their arrow-heads.” 


Toe Deceasep Ex-Presmpent—The name of Mr. Van 
Buren will very soon be He will be remembered as 
a man who rose by address and good fortune, and the exercise 
of an ability, which in troublous times might have never taken 
him beyond the county court or the State ure. He 
never originated a great measure, nor a bold act; 
and those who followed his fortunes can give him no other re- 
putation than that of a kind, quiet, and pleasant old [mend 
man, who never neglected the last novel for a Presidential 
duty ; who never uttered a harsh word or — a bitter 
thought; who a that smiling, exquisite, and genial 
bearing, which his friends and disarmed his foes. 
He leaves no y to worship his name—no history which 
men can with instruction—no example to excite the 
emulation of the young and ambitious. This, we think, will 

tof impartial bistory. That he was & good 
fuer flhfal husband, ond ag pertaining to ibe TADexe 
courtesy, an every g 
ment of men, all will pT etcribver ¢ r such qualities all will 
honour him. He was President of the United States, and 
when this is written on his tomb-stone it will be difficult to 
add one word more. 

We are living in other times than those marked by Mr. Van 
Buren’s career. This revolution hes called new actors upon 
the stage,—and at the head of this Republic we have earnest, 
bold, original, and positive men. In our devotion to the prac- 
tical, the stern, and the true, let us not fo’ oo 
who quietly passed away yesterday morn us honour 
him p- the representative ira party which perished, and 
for the possession of the best virt es of the citizen, the scholar, 
and the gentleman.— Philadelphia Press, July 25. 








(a) Black here begins to play very Fmpesy and ingeniously, and | small 
sides 


7 | consequence of the demand made by France and Russia 


Freaks or Fasmon.—We have noticed a sweet thing in 
parasols. It is made of white satin, with a lining of pink ar- 
ranged like the.gi of a mushroom, the stalk being ivory, so 
that altogether it exhibits a pleasing resemblance to that ele- 


t fungus. 
“| bonnets we have the pleasu 
novelty. The front of the bonnet is shaped like a Church- 
window in the pointed style, and trimmed at the sides with 
rolls of muslins to re, Aa dripstone sup- 
ported on either side by a rose in the of a corbel. One 
of the mouldings is filled with the toothed ornament of the 
Early English pattern. Two trefoiled arches extend over the 


hi are surmounted by a quatrcfoil, and the tout ensem- 
ble is coquettish. This bonnet is much worn young ladies, 
and is particularly becoming to the —Punch. 


Tue But ror Burns's Corrry.—A gentleman in Dum- 
i ht at an auction 


covered, urns, ‘ 
1799, to 'a coffin for his child, £1 1s. ; July 11th, 1803, to a coffin 
for Mr. Francis Burns, £5 5s—£12 12s.” dates tally 
with those in the ption on the original tombstone, erec 

over the remains of Burns by his widow.— Dumfries Standard. 


Tue SypHon ror Drarace.—Mr. Aves. the ous 
inventor of the centrifugal pum name, re- 
commended a F a for dialog the water from the area lately 
inundated in Norfolk, which is about to be carried out. Enor- 
mous syphons provided with valves, to preclude any return 
of tide-water into the drains, will be erected at various locali- 


steam-engines exhausting 
Should they be found to answer Mr. Appold’s expectations, 
an entire revolution will be effected in drainage. 


Tue Hony SePutcnre at JeRvsALEM.—It is said ot, Ye 
e 

Porte, for authorization to repair the cupola of the Church of 

the Holy Sepulchre, those countries have each sent an arcbi- 

tect to Jerusalem to examine the state of the buil 

& epee. from 

w 


g 
; 
2g 
. 
e 
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Lorp Goprva Ix SPITE OF Ho«seLr.—Some young me in 


bathing in the lake, near Chicago, the other 4 rare 
sport riding a drove of horses brought down to water. The 

grew rarer, when one of the youths found himself naked 
on a runaway animal, who took him the streets of the 
city, regardless of his want of or of the astonished looks 
of citizens who thought him Lord va on a bender. 

——_———— 
CLUB RATES. 


We are so frequently in receipt of letters from friends at > 
distance, who are kind enough to express their satisfaction with 
the Albion, and to enquire, with s heartiness which a long expe 
rience has taught us to be genuine, whether there is anything they 
can do for us, that we have resolved to ask them to aid us in form 
ing Clubs. 

If each of our country subseribers would but try to find out the 
Englishmen of his neighbourhood, and then say as much for the 
Albion as he may think its merits entitle it to, he would have no 
difficulty in ting three or four of them to join him in a Club, 
and thus er us a substantial service. It will be perceived, too, 


that there is a pecuniary benefit in doing so, this we 


although 
know would scarcely be the main object with many of our best 
friends. 
Clubs will be supplied on the following terms : 
Three Cale, ee 8 en en Copy of the Aion, 0% 


one of the v of which a List is published 
on our first page, to s gefesr-up of the Club. 
of 











Copies, 5 and an extra Copy 
poe os I mg h yb catra Copies, or Two Bngravings, t2 
© getter-up. 


